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It isn’t the cost nor the upkeep 


when you use Warner & Swaseys 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


Modern Warner & Swaseys increase production as 
much as 50%, often end scrap loss, help you improve products, and 
are easier for workmen to handle. In hundreds of plants they are 


averaging a net return of 20% profit to their owners. 


But you want a machine that keeps on paying you a profit. Warner 
& Swaseys are engineered and built to do exactly that. Including 
all the thousands of our turret lathes in use, cost of repair parts 
averages only $9.18 a machine a year. And down-time to make 


repairs averages only seven hours a year. 


First cost is a profitable investment; upkeep cost is negligible. 
That's because 60 years of engineering goes into every Warner & 
Swasey. These are facts worth remembering when you set out to 


cut costs in your turret lathe department. 


YoU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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It was raining acid so Goodrich 
made raincoats for the windows 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


| hte seen ‘‘face-lifting” operations 
on buildings— grimy old walls sud- 
denly become white and new. Soap and 
water won't remove the soot of years— 
it has to be cut by acid. 

But one drop of that acid ona window 
would etch the surface, ruin the glass. 
“Masking” the windows is too slow 
and expensive. 

Goodrich had developed a product 
called Protex (made from the milky sap 
of the rubber tree) 
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and a method of 


painting it on stainless steel sheets, 
shoes, refrigerators, to protect them 
during handling. Later the Protex peels 
off like the skin of a banana, leaving the 
surface underneath safe and clean. 


Goodrich showed the contractors 
how to paint this Protex coat on win- 
dows. It's sure protection against fly- 
ing acid. Then peel it off and the win- 
dow doesn’t even need washing—in 
fact, the Protex pulls dirt with it, leav- 
ing the window cleaner than ever. 


So buildings can be cleaned econom 
ically and safely (just as hundred 


other operations are porn at low 


s of 


cost) because of Goodrich research 
in rubber. Have you asked Goodrich 


lately what this research might be able 


to do for you ? The B. I y nea ( 


Mechanical Goods Division. Akron. Obi 


Geeodrich 
as ote al IN RUBBER 









PAIRED WITH THE FOR STEAM ECONOMY 


































Whenever the American motorist takes to the open road, he is continually 
reminded by the familiar red and yellow pumps of Shell Products which 
stand forth prominently because of their contribution to the widespread 
prevalence of the automobile. 

A prerequisite of this success, in advancing Shell Products to their position 
of prominence, is the progressive manufacturing policy pursued by Shell Oil 
Company, Inc. which is manifest, as you might expect, in the choice of such 
important facilities as steam generating equipment. Thus in nine of the big 
Shell pipe line pumping stations there are seventeen C-E boilers relied upon 
to provide an economical source of steam. All of them are C-E Heine Box 
Header Boilers, each with a capacity of 13,000 Ib of steam per hr. 

Just as Shell Products are prominent in their own field, C-E stands out in 
the field of steam generation by virtue of great skill and long experience in 
the design of equipment that proves economical through the years. 

Whether your requirements be great or modest, C-E has the complete 
line of equipment and the experienced personnel required to plan an instal- 
lation suited to your particular steam generating needs. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NO WONDER BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


IS TURNING TO 





WESTINGHOUSE 















READ THE REASONS! 


1, Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps make possible HIGHER 
LEVELS OF ILLUMINATION. 

2. They provide GOOD DIFFUSION and PROPER DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF LIGHT for better seeing and working 
conditions. 

3. They are COOL— producing about 4th the radiant energy 
per unit of light. 

4, They are offered in RICH NEW COLORS— Red, Pink, 
Blue, Green, Gold, as well as WHITE, making them ideal for 
display and decorative purposes. 

5. Amazing NEW DAYLIGHT SHADE is the closest prac- 
tical approach to natural outdoor daylignt. 

6. Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps permit better lighting in 
older buildings where additional wiring is impractical and costly. 
7. TUBULAR SHAPE of lamps ne vena freedom for any 
type of architectural treatment of lighting design. The lamp 
of the future—TODAY! 

8. Their distinctive colors and streamlined shape make West- 
inghouse Mazda F Lamps excellent “silent salesmen” when 
used for attracting attention to merchandise displays. 





New Lower Prices Effective January Ist! 
Once AGAIN poten of Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent 


Lamps are reduced —thanks to the constantly increased 
demand for this modern light source. 


Fluorescent Daylight and 3500° White Lamps 


WATTAGE BULB SIZE OLD PRICE NEW PRICE 
15 18" T8 $ .95 $ 85 
20 24° T-12 1.25 1.10 
30 36" T-8 1.25 1.10 
40 48" T-12 1.90 1.60 
100 60" T-17 3.75 3.50 
Soft White, Blue, Green and Pink Fluorescent Lamps 
15 18" T-8 $1.05 $ .95 
20 24° T-12 1.35 1.20 
30 36" T-8 1.35 1.20 
Gold and Red Fluorescent Lamps 
15 18" T-8 $1.15 $1.05 
20 24° T-12 1.45 1.30 
30 36" T-8 1.45 1.30 


See Your Local Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamp Distributor 
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IN OFFICES, fuorescent lighting is soft, cool and pleasant to 
work under 


IN FACTORIES, fuor- 
escent lighting provides high 
levels of glareless, shadowless 
light. 


aa 


IN STORES, the rich, 
slowing colors of fluorescent 
lighting enhance any decora- 


tive scheme. 











PACKAGING 


“GLORIFIED ONIONS” NOW 


BUSINESS WEEK 


and The ANNALIST 
WINDOW CARTONS | 


Another “bulk” item joins the long | 


ade of activ | 
sear gall Cheech oc the eens nat | CARGOES OF DESTINY 


that sell themselves on the grocer’s shelf. 
North Atlantic convoys, like that pictured on this week's cx 


The Piowaty Fruit Company, Inc., of 
Chicago, Illinois, is distributing choice e 
- 8 freighted with the destiny of Britain. Does this week’s news alse 
their holds the destiny of America? For an answer important { 


Midwestern Yellow Globe Onions in a 
business man, see, “What ‘Aid to Britain’ Means,” page 15. For a 


new two-pound carton developed by 

Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
pretation of the swift consequences in the national defense progra 
our reports from Washington in the Washington Bulletin and on pa 


Michigan. 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION—TWO KINDS 


The yellow and brown package pro- 
Last summer Business Week broke the news of one of the biggest 


vides ventilator openings on the sides, 

and features a large transparent cellulose 
opments in the food business of the past decade—the story of the 
tary adoption by two canners of grade labels and continuous gover 


window on the front panel. The reverse 
inspection. Now—page 22—five more canners have come int 


side is used to print onion recipes, and 
in each run of cartons, several different 
sets of recipes are used. Illustrations of 

grading program, and consumer leaders are celebrating a trend. M 
while, Thurman Arnold's lieutenants in Philadelphia and Denver 
17—add some antitrust actions to the fireworks on the food front 


onion dishes are attractively shown on 
the side panels of the package. 
FARMING FOR INDUSTRY 
You won't find chemurgy in the dictionary, but it’s already a big w 


Some evidence of its meaning to U. S. economy is provided by th« 
regional laboratories in which the Department of Agriculture (pag« 
seeks new uses for products of the soil. 
finding substitutes for former imports. 


WHERE'S BUSINESS 


That “new key to sales analysis,” the Regional Income Index, whi 
Business Week delivered to its readers in a Nov. 23, 1940, Report | 
Executives, opens the doors of 12 Federal Reserve Districts again this wee! 
to reveal the trend of purchasing power in these regional market area 
For November index figures, see page 28. For a guide to the future 


these areas, see the Quarterly Market Outlook by Regions, pages 26 


(BW—Jun.29’40,p15) 


The above unobtrusive little parenthesis taken from our report on ““W hat 
‘Aid to Britain’ Means” is what we call a “‘fishback.” It fishes back out 
of the limbo of things past a piece of information that may be of valu 
to you in connection with current news. Fishbacks appear frequently in 
Business Week. They are not there just to boast that we knew the new 
when, but because readers keep back-issues and fishbacks can make thes¢ 
back-issues valuable tools in shaping today’s decision. If you are vitalls 
interested, they give you background details that can only be summarized 
this week. Experienced readers know their value. 
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Industry is on the job, t 


The Piowaty Fruit Company carefully 
selects and vacuum cleans the uniform 
onions cartoned in the new two-pound 

ackage. Heretofore, dry onions have 
er been sold in bulk or in ten-pound 
net bags. For the average family, such a 
quantity seems excessive, thus the new 
two-pound package is expected to have a 
wide appeal. 

Retailers, too, are responding quickly 
to packaged onions because the selection, 
weighing and wrapping of the bulk 
product is entirely eliminated. 

After the new package has been 
thoroughly tested in the greater Chicago 
area, The Piowaty Fruit Company will 
attempt national distribution. 


MANY FRESH VEGETABLES 
SELL BETTER IN PACKAGES 
























| WHERE TO FIND IT 





Sutherland Paper Company has been Washington Bulletin........ 7 SDs weaewseetades ds 36 
ine ne pe i Bi on ade Figures of the Week........ i Ee 40 
sold in bulk. Effective packaging of fresh The Outlook er ee 42 
re ptherlond scent Rlehens, Business—State-by-State ...... DP, i Cs eviecerevawae 43 
Today, onions, tomatoes, diced fresh veg- ee pee 22 Business Abroad............ 44 
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What Is YOUR Electric 
Motor Drive Problem ? 


It’s 99 to 1 (Gz2S” Wide 


GET THE CENTURY “SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE” MOTOR THAT FITS YOUR JOB. 


Range of Motors Will Solve It! 


People, atmospheric conditions, chemical 
processes, precision manufacturing methods, 
demands for increased production create 
specialized problems for electric motors. 
Thanks to Century's wide range of standard 
types and sizes it is usually possible to 
select the correct motor for your individual 
requirements. 


Your application may require motors that 
start and operate quietly — that are unusu- 
ally free from vibration — or that have the 
strength to withstand shock loads. 
You may need motors with special 





One of the Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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insulation to combat moisture or chemicals 
— motors protected against abrasive dusts 
or falling solids — or motors with maximum 
starting torque. 

All these characteristics and many more 
are available in Century Motors from frac- 
tional to 600 horsepower. 

For experienced, valuable recommenda- 
tions, call in your nearest Century Motor 
Specialist. 

CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities. 
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KaM CORRUGATED ASBESTOS HAS GIVEN 
20 YEARS OF MAINTENANCE-FREE SERVICE 
ON U.S. NAVAL HANGAR 


@ All industrialists know the value of main- 
tenance-free buildings. Here is one so big that 
no less than 40 freight cars were needed to haul 
the Keasbey & Mattison Corrugated Asbestos 
used for its walls. It is the hangar at the Lake- 
hurst Naval Air Station. 


Throughout the twenty years of its existence, 
this 40-carload expanse of K&M “Century” 
Corrugated Asbestos has needed no maintenance 
whatever. Not far from the seacoast, it is exposed 
to the severest weather conditions, including 
moisture inside as well as out.It has never needed 
paint for protection. 


Official U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
The camouflaged appearance of this hangor is produced by 
inherently colored K&M sheets, available on special order. 


This is the kind of economical, maintenance- 
free service you can expect from “Century” 
Corrugated on any type of building you may 
erect. Made of enduring asbestos-cement by 
Keasbey & Mattison methods, it is fire- and 
weather-resisting, rust-proof and rot-proof. Why 
not let “Century” Corrugated cut down your 
own building maintenance cost? Write Dept. 
05 for complete catalogue information. 


Ka M “Century” CORRUGATED ASBESTOS 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 
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Straight from the Fireside 


President Roosevelt hopes that his 
three-alarm fireside chat of Sunday night 
will arouse the public to the belief that 
this is our war. In this way, he expects 
(1) to override any Congressional senti- 
ment that might develop against his aid- 
Britain plan, (2) to assure ample dollar 
appropriations to wipe the dollar mark 
from Britain’s I.0.U., and (3) to put the 
full pressure of public opinion behind 
the industrial speedup for defense. 

A spirit of brave optimism, achieved 
by shocking the country into an aware- 
ness of the gravity of the situation, is 
the President’s moral objective. In such 
an atmosphere, the executive believes 
that both managment and labor will 
work without misgivings. 

Mr. Roosevelt will report that, by re- 
organizing the top defense staff in 
Washington, industry will be freed from 

«the hobbles of official inertia. The re- 
vamped setup is only an approximation 
of industry's wishes, but—since it appears 
to be fairly durable from a policy stand- 
point—interest now is centered mainly 
upon specific situations (page 14). 


Referendum on War 


Pay no attention to the new drive to 
force a popular referendum before the 
U.S. declares war. In the first place, 
there are not enough votes to pass it in 
either House or Senate, especially as it 
involves a constitutional amendment. 
In the second place, declared wars seem 
to be going out of fashion. 

Advocates of the war referendum are 
perfectly aware of this. Their object is 
merely to have a peg on which to hang 
attacks on what they regard as the 
highly unneutral actions and intentions 
of the Administration 


Expansion Loans by Banks 


Donald M. Nelson, who smooths the 
path for business men big and little on 
the defense wagon, reports 166 defense 
contracts have been assigned to local 
banks for plant-expansion loans under 
the new law, effective Oct. 10. This 
law, for the first time, permits assign- 
ment of government contracts as se- 
curity. Contracts assigned to date range 
from $12,000,000 down to $1,000, the 
minimum figure recognized by the law. 
@ On the Nail—Confidential contracts 
can’t be assigned, but contractors aren’t 
left dangling. They get a maximum 
Army or Navy cash advance of 30% 
plus progress and delivery payments. 
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Rubber Problem 


Common-sense cooperation and vol- 
untary allotment of synthetic rubber 
supplies is the recipe the Defense Com- 
mission is relying upon to cope with 
the sharp upsurge in military require- 
ments. Priorities are not in the picture 
right now and won't be if the commis- 
sion can find ways of avoiding them 

The problem as seen by the commis- 
sion is not production shortage so much 
as utilizing production facilities wisely 
and fully. Although neoprene is most 
in demand, the commission’s experts 
feel that other synthetics fill the bill 
and that more willingness among pur- 
chasers to take available supplies would 
help a lot. 


Revising Specifications 


The Defense Commission now is 
working on revision of government 
specifications to admit products made 
from several types of artificial rubber 
and, in some cases, even from crude 
This move for spreading supplies has 
no direct connection with the com- 
mission’s unsatisfied desire for expan- 
sion of plant from around 10,000 tons 
a year at present to 100,000 tons within 
another year or 18 months. 

The latter is primarily a_ stockpile 
project which has been lying dormant 
in Loan Administrator Jesse Jones’ office 
for weeks. 


Smelter Decision Delayed 


The much sat-on scheme to get the 
United States a tin smelter industry 
won't come up for a decision now. All 
talks are off for the holidays and—how 
much longer? What can be told, how 
ever, is who have made formal offers 
to do the job. The bidders are Simon 
Patino, the Bolivian tin-ore king (who 
holds a large interest in Williams Har- 
vey, Liverpool, which managed Amer- 
ica’s short-lived World War I smelter); 
Van den Broek of the Billiton Co. and 
Holland’s Amhem smelter; Guggen- 
heim Brothers; Phelps Dodge Corp., 
which has been experimenting in tin 
extraction from low-grade Bolivian ore; 
American Metal Co.; American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co.; Hooker Chemical 
Co., also an experimenter in working 
low-grade ores; Wentworth Corp. 


Private Stockpile Deal 


A private stockpile deal has been 
made by U.S. producers of chrome 


me rE 


chemicals for tanning, dyeing, electro 
plating, and pigments. Because metal 
lurgical chrome is a strategic material, 
the export license control law has pre 
vented export of chrome chemicals just 
when South American countries 
placing big orders here 


were 
because Eu 
ropean sources are cut off 

So American producers made a deal 
to import low-grade ore not usable for 
defense metals and be assured of export 
licenses for chemicals made from it, 
provided they earmark the ore and keep 
a record of it, thus maintaining export 
business without depleting defense re 
serves. The plan could be extended to 
other commodities 


Not So Finicky? 


Finicky inspection of products for 
Army and Navy may ease off 
pressure of mass production, industry 
complaints, and shortage of skilled in 
spectors. ‘The Defense Commission is 
pushing the view that simpler and less 
frequent inspections are adequate for 
most things, and believes it has found 
a receptive attitude among the military 

The argument is made that while it’s 
fine to X-ray every part on a civil trans 
port, when you're building a thousand 
fighter planes you can’t do more than 
inspect every tenth piece without gum 
ming up production 


under 


Marx or Morgan 


Jesse Jones is being ribbed unmerci 
fully as a result of the recent Saturday 
Evening Post articles about him. One 
of his colleagues in the Administration 
told him the other day that titling him 
the “J. P. Morgan of the New Deal” 
was a misnomer. Instead, he was told, 
he should be called the Karl Marx of 
the New Deal in Wall Street clothing 
It was pointed out that he is doing more 
that any one man to make state social 
ism work and, therefore, is probably 
the greatest menace to capitalistic mst 
tutions 

Jones's recent policy of squeezing 
down the interest rate on defense loans 
under the so-called plant facilities con 
tracts is considered unwise in other gov 
ernment agencies. But there is little 
hope that his policies will be reversed 


C.1.O. Homes for C.I.0.? 


Example of the tribulation attending 
negotiation of defense contracts is a 
Camden (N. J.) defense housing project 
to be built by the Federal Works 











Agency. Undertaken primarily at the 
instance of the C.1.O. shipyard workers’ 
union, this housing will be occupied 
mostly by union members. The union 
is on record urging that the job be done 
by C.1.0. labor (the slogan “C.1.O. 
homes for C.I.O. members” is currently 
being pushed). Several contractors hold- 
ing contracts with the Construction 
Workers’ Organizing Committee went 
after the 500-unit job. No A.F.L. con- 
tractor cared to take the risk, apparently. 

At this point, the contract bogged 
down. Defense Commissioner Hillman 
is known to oppose invading the A.F.L.’s 
building trades. At any rate, the con- 
tract has not been cleared by the De- 
fense Commission. ‘Tentative decision 
now is to split the job into lots of 50 
units or so and award them by competi- 
tive bidding. As there are only a few 
C.W.O.C. contractors, A.F.L. outfits 
presumably would do most of the work. 
@ Watchful Waiting—C.W.O.C., which 
has no defense construction jobs, is 
keeping an alert eye on attacks on A.F.L. 
handling of the jobs. When a congres- 
sional committee waxed indignant over 
high carpenter initiation fees, a mid- 
western C.W.O.C. local wired that its 
fee is $1.50. 


SEC Showdown 


Securities and Exchange Commission 
is asking for a showdown in its own 
backyard on the white-hot issue of com- 
petitive bidding for utility securities 
issues. Its Public Utilities Division has 
released for general consumption a 
formidable treatise that’s distinctly par- 
tial to competitive bidding and recom- 
mends a rule requiring this method on 
electric utility issues over $1,000,000— 
no exceptions for private sales. 

Registered utility holding companies, 

state utility commissioners, investment 
bankers and others interested are in- 
vited to comment upon the report (be- 
fore Jan. 6). SEC says it is willing, if 
requested, to discuss the proposed rule 
“around the conference table” with any 
and all legitimate comers. 
@ Trial Heat—Best guess is that it will 
take more than a lot of argument to 
reason SEC out of giving its Utilities 
Division’s recommendations a whirl. 


Helping the Canners 


Canners may get a post-Christmas gift 
—a special exemption from the Walsh- 
Healey Act’s 40-hour week, eight-hour 
day limits during the annual seasonal 
rush. Purpose is to smooth the way for 
direct Army and Navy purchases of 
canned fruits and vegetables. Buying 
through wholesalers doesn’t make sense 
to Douglas C. MacKeachie, the De- 
fense Commission’s expert from A. & P. 

Exemption would apply to orders 
contracted for during the short seasonal 
rush—a period probably coinciding with 





canners’ statutory exemption from the 
Wage-Hour Act. Orders during the rest 
of the year would come under the “40 
and 8” limits. 

MacKeachie thinks canners’ bashful- 
ness about bidding for government 
business because of Walsh-Healey is 
due largely to “mental hazards,” which 
are disappearing as a result of confabs. 
Walsh-Healey applies only to work after 
the government contract is awarded, 
and only to employees working on the 
order. You can't, however, separate a 
— force during the canning rush; 
rence, the proposed exemption. 


Antitrust Court Urged 


A special industrial court to handle 
all antitrust litigation is recommended 
in a report written for the ‘Temporary 
National Economic Committee by Pro- 
fessor Walton Hamilton of Yale Law 
School. The professor also urges much 
heavier civil penalties for antitrust law 
violations, similar to the O’Mahoney- 
Hobbs bill, which the TNEC chairman 
will reintroduce in the next Congress. 


Can’t Hang Twice 


A precedent that may bear heavily 
on controversies between industry and 
government agencies has been set by 
Solicitor General Biddle. He rejected 
the Federal Trade Commission’s re- 
— for an appeal to the Supreme 

ourt against a Circuit Court decision 
invalidating an order based on the same 
facts that had been unsuccessfully used 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
in a prior case against the same de- 
fendant. After FDA’s failure to get a 
court decision in a case alleging mislead- 
ing representations on the label of a 
poultry vermifuge, FTC issued a com- 
plaint, then an order against the con- 
cern. The Circuit Court threw the order 
out of court on the theory of res 
judicata, asserting that the facts, once 
settled, had to remain settled. The 
Solicitor General refused to appeal the 
case despite Federal ‘Trade’s contention 
that the decision would hamper its 
future enforcement work. 


Restraint of Scotch? 


Brushing aside possible international 
aspects, the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
is setting out to prove that a “Buy 
American” campaign directed against 
British goods is illegal restraint of trade. 
The case is an outgrowth of last year’s 
Scotch whisky markup squabbles _be- 
tween liquor retailers and importers. 

Unable to obtain higher markups, 
the dealers launched a drive to relegate 
Scotch to the back shelves and push 
domestic brands. FTC will assert this 
amounts to a boycott on the part of 
the National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association and 27 regional or- 


ee. when hearings o; 
rooklyn, Jan. 13. 


Hereafter, It Counts 


The Food & Drug Adminis: 
has declared an end to the “Di 
— for compliance with the 

rug & Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
will kick off on a vigorous enforc« 
drive early next year. Until now, it 
refrained from acting except in 
regarded as so flagrant that public 
terest demanded immediate attent 

In line with a program whi ped : 
shape at a meeting with the field fi 
inspectors have been instructed to co 
the corners and check all types of vi 
tions. ‘Technical violations will 
longer be condoned on the excuse t! 
the law is new or not fully understo 


1 


Distillers’ Headache 


Michigan has become an awful hea 
ache to distillers. Before Dr. Wesley A 
Sturges quit the Distilled Spirits Insti 
tute, he set up a Michigan liquor stud 
committee to survey the situation fron 
the citizens’ standpoint. The commit 
tee reported that the sale of spirit 
should be discouraged in the interest of 
moderation, and that the state liquor 
commission should be reorganized and 
put under civil service. 

Justice Department _ investigators 
then stepped in and uncovered evidence 
of payment of more than $500,000 by 
17 distillers for political favors. 


. > 


A set of love seats ordered for the 
new residence of Gov. Lawrence W 
Cramer of the Virgin Islands became 
“two-passenger davenports’” by official 
order when sensitive Virgin Islanders 
objected to having love seats in the 
governor's mansion... . As anticipated 
(BW—Nov.30'40,p.8), the government 
is bringing in Latin American copper 
to augment domestic supplies and keep 
a tight rein on prices in the defense 
market. The Reserve Metals Co. will 
buy 100,000 tons at 10¢ a Ib. on New 
York docks from four concerns, hold it 
in a government stockpile to be “nib 
bled at’ when market needs outrun 
stocks. . . . Col. Charles H. March, 
who likes to regard himself as a “lib 
eral and progressive Republican” will 
succeed Judge Ewin L. Davis as chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for the coming year. . . . The 
Export Control Administrator's Office 
is planning rapid expansion of its staff 
in anticipation of an extension of licens- 
ing control to cover a substantial part 
of export and import trade. It’s busy 
now fining up documentary and statis- 
tical information on current trade move- 
ments and requirements, expects action 
in a few months. 
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Unretouched micro-photo of a grain of Illinois 


silica sand, magnihed 150 diameters 


99.89% Pure Silica 


Sand testing as high as 99.89% pure silica is found 


in large deposits in Illinois Exceptionally free from 
injurious elements, it is preferred by many manufac- 
turers of glass products because of the greater uni- 
formity and freedom from discoloration of the glass 
made from it. The huge reserve of such high quality 
silica sand in Illinois is an important consideration to 
manufacturers who are planning a new glass plant or 
branch plant. Savings in freight costs resulting from 
locating near silica sand deposits are an important profit 
factor in glass manufacturing 

Other production and marketing advantages will be 


gained by locating your new plant or branch plant in 


| 


Illinois. Natural gas, piped from southwest oil fields, 
is available at very low rates in silica sand producing 
regions. Low cost Illinois coal, obtainable close at hand, 
yields low cost producer gas. A large market for 
plate glass, window glass, glass tableware, bortles, con- 
tainers, and other glass products, is at the door of 
manufacturers who locate in Illinois. For the complete 
story of Illinois silica sand and the advantages and 
opportunities Illinois offers the Glass Industry — or 
for equally as detailed information concerning the ad- 
vantages of this State for any other Industry — write 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


fi 
- 
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1 CLARAGE | 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES 





Money 


Depart 
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Every xX. Marks a Spot 





Where You Can Get EXPERT Help on 
Air Handling or Conditioning Problems 


The typical Clarage salesman has been with the Company 
at least ten years. He is a college graduate — usually with 
an M.E. degree. 

And before we considered him qualified to sales-engineer 
Clarage equipment, we gave him one to three years intensive 
air handling and air conditioning training in the Home Office 
at Kalamazoo. 

The point we want to make is this: Clarage offers American 
po than Clarage industry and business EXPERT help in connection with air 
summer cooling or yeer.'round handling and conditioning requirements—and you can profit 


alr condi? ide 
ot cond ofees, factories from this service. 





retail stores, 
sere units 
in mind. 
First, provide yr bak x 
eccurete and 
Second, keep the price attrac. 
tive. We accomplished both. 
Installation is easy—small 
space required — buiiding 
SS ae be 
suspended from the ceiling or 
installed on the floor. 


Write for 
Bulletin 107 











Call in the Clarage expert nearest 
you during the planning s stages of your 
installation — the earlier the better. 
You'll like dealing with this fellow — 
because of the knowledge and experi- 
ence he brings to your job — because 
he may save you a good many dollars. 


Dial the Clarage telephone number 
in your city, or write us at Kalamazoo 
outlining your particular problem. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY. xatamazoo, mich. 


SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 












§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Wee Weet Ago Ago Ago 
eT «+ @ te se 6 € oe 6 ee 8 “141.7 +1428 1420 125.1 125.6 
QDUCTION 
steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ... 1.6... cece eee eee e ee eeees 80.8 96.8 96.6 86.5 73.7 
sutomobile Production 125,370 125,625 102,340 90,060 117,705 
eering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily 8 av. in thousands). . $17,335 $17,194 $18,225 $10,990 $8,275 
Blectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)......................44. 2,911 2,862 2,695 2,509 2,641 
mp Gee Gy GvernD, LTO BEER)... . 2... cece ccc ccccccvccccccce 3,621 3,579 3,766 3,846 3,868 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ..... 2... sce cceceeeeeeeeee 1,653 1,640 1,800 1,308 1,497 
RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 79 79 77 74 73 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).................eeeeeee 44 44 47 45 40 
Check Payments (outside N. ¥. C so sinuhe waste ma ewn made $5,982 $4,883 $5,617 $4,788 $5,604 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . — $8,716 $8,625 $8,436 $7,741 $7,679 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) ieacn We —1% +5% +13% + 9% +6% 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index..................... 82.53 82.51 82.00 73.24 83.20 
Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 168.8 168.3 167.7 157.2 169.6 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 121.7 121.7 121.9 115.1 129.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 122.0 121.6 122.5 111.8 121.2 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $38.32 $38.28 $38.07 $37.80 $37.10 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)................0 0.0 cece eee eeeee $21.42 $21.33 $21.00 $19.58 $17.67 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............... 0c cence eees 12.010¢ 12.046¢ 12.015¢ I11.156¢ 12.500¢ 
rn, 2. en i CC, GUD, . sc ntecacesuscesascewceee $0.83 $0.83 $0.85 $0.76 $1.04 
re ee Ci Mie. 62s ccbunddeonbansesesecesecesen 2.93¢ 2.94¢ 2.85¢ 2.7le 2.90¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................2eeeeees 9.80¢ 9.84¢ 9.80¢ 10.67¢ 10.82¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........0.0 000s ceeeeeee 20.75¢ 20.88¢  21.04¢ 22.63¢ 20.40¢ 
‘INANCE 
$8 Stocks, Price Index (Stamderd Statistics)... .. 2... 2. cece ccccccccecs 82.6 84.2 85.2 78.7 98.4 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ ee 4.45% 4.44% 4.46% 5.00% 4.94% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after ‘twelve years). ... 1.87% 1.87% 1.94% 2.33% 2.32% 
Sy CURD DS WONT BOUND DUNE, 5 vc cs ccecnenncscceccnsesccccocese 0.33% 0.33% 0.32% 0.72 0.49% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily STD. 0 ccccsccce 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). ..... 4-i% 4-1 % 4-1% 4-1 % 4-8 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..................... 22,279 = 22,403 Ss 21,961 20,495 18,923 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks................... 25,532 25,224 24,944 23,596 23,465 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 5,001 4,992 4,908 4,387 4,406 
Secusities Loams, sepotting member banks... ...... 2... 2... cece cc sccees 1,025 987 909 883 1,362 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks . 12,542 12,311 12,229 11,626 11,166 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks... .. . 3,649 3,614 3,605 3,526 3,367 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................... 6,400 6,7 6,800 6,767 4,900 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............. 2,306 2,241 2,302 2,539 2,645 
* Preliminary, week ended December 2Ist. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on cach series on request. 
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HOW ONE PLANT SAVED $20,000 YEARLY 
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AFTER IT EXPANDED ITS ELECTRIC SYSTEMM w, 
PROBLEM -—In connection with a major exp of bus 
program for increased production, a large glass many to pro 
facturing company had to make extensive chanycs jp 

. . . . . ‘a 7 Last 

its plant electric distribution system to provide reliab|eall ulking 
power at new points of use, to maintain proper voltage Hy 'C 
. . . * and , 
and to gain operating economies. watchft 
being ] 

got un 
SOLUTION —A thorough plant survey was mad a7 

. . : and Fr 

by the company and its consulting engineers, working British 

with General Electric engineers. Based on this study i. 

. : ‘ 4? this ct 

new transformers were installed to distribute power ar MM activity 

higher voltages; synchronous motors and Capacitors ni : 

were installed to improve power-factor; new cable and # #™™ 

: ° . : nce O 

metal-clad switchgear were put in to provide reliable HM e Gett 

circuits and circuit protection. no - 

accep 

Unite 

RESULTS—Because of these changes and the new. owl 

more efficient equipment, the cost of the larger amount # doubt 

; : ‘ busine 

of power now being used is 23 per cent less than it would Unite 

have been—a $20,000 annual return. The entire invest- all . 

: : ‘ : ‘ tainly 

ment in electric equipment can be written off in four armat 

years instead of the usual 15 years or longer. And ~* 

remember, the company’s production was stepped up. istic | 

e Do 

For maximum production —_ — 
; i P ; SUGGESTION—This is typical of the results that with 
. ’ it 1s 

in minimum time with- alert management obtains when it secks the help of too s 
out sacrifice of quality, General Electric application engineers. Perhaps we can only 
make full use of the best D¢!P you find a profitable solution of an electrical -_ 

problem. We'll be glad to work with you, your consult- ; 

and latest standardized ' ' iste guat 
; ; ing engineers, or your machinery manufacturers. Why stoc 

. . . . . . . . marc 

electric equipment, not investigate the possibilities of increasing your out- 193¢ 
put—and your profits—electrically? General Electric, mas 

Schenectady, es Se cial 

mon 

that 

LET'S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! an 
mar 

hist 
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THE OUTLOOK 





—_— 


Last year at this time people were 
talking about the domestic outlook ex- 
dusively. The war between the Allies 
and Germany, after an autumn of 
watchful waiting on both sides, was 
being referred to as “phony.” It was 
got until April that Germany invaded 
Norway; the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and France followed. Then it was that 
British and French purchasing agents 
hectically stepped up their buying in 
this country, and domestic industrial 
activity rose sharply in response to for- 
eign demand. Almost simultaneously, 
this country’s defense effort began, and 
armaments became the dominant influ- 
ence on the course of business. 
¢ Getting into It—This year there are 
no false notions about the war. It is 
accepted as the real thing. And in the 
United States the question is not: “Will 
we get business out of it?”’ but rather: 
“Will we get into it?” And without 
doubt the controlling factor in the 
business outlook today is whether the 
United States can pursue its policy of 
all aid to Britain short of war. Cer- 
tainly, the willingness to make loans of 
armaments brings the nation emotion 
ally to the brink of war, even if it does 
not actually bring us in—in the legal- 
istic sense. 
¢ Don’t Be Misled by Past—Already, 
historians are in search of comparisons 
with 1914—18—as is only natural. But 
it is desirable not to be misled by a 
too strict interpretation of the past. At 
the outbreak of the World War, busi- 
ness here was in a slump. Immediately, 
domestic industrial activity froze, and 
the securities markets were closed to 
guard against dumping of foreign-held 
stocks and bonds. But when Hitler 
marched into Poland in September, 
1939, domestic business was on the rise 
—well out of the 1937-38 slump—and 
the dominance of New York as a finan 
cial center (London was the world’s 
money capital in 1914) made it unlikely 
that dumping of foreign-held securities 
would cause a crash. Instead of a busi- 
ness freeze and a break in securities 
markets, things actually opened up. So 
history was not the best guide, even 
though the main event was the same: 
war. But there were essential differ- 
ences in detail and conditions. 

And now again there are references 
back to 1917 when America entered the 
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War Is Now the Barometer 


Approaching a showdown, it will be the big determinant 
of business course in 1941, while defense expenditures continue 
lo prop up buying power and boost production to new levels. 


conflict. It is noted—and correctly 

that the cream was off the business rise 
after the United States became a full 
fledged, active member of the party. 
But - again there are differences. By 
1917 this country had had two years 
of rapidly expanding activity in busi- 
ness, and production had reached the 
limits of plant capacity. Moreover, 
when men repaired from factories to 
the army, output tended to decline. 

@ Unemployed a Factor—This time the 
drain of workers from factories is not 
likely to be as substantial as in 1917, 
the main reason being that the number 
of unemployed today is well over 
6,000,000 and the presumption is that 


draft boards will selectively refrain 
from taking persons engaged in essen 
tial industrial operations. Moreover, 
although many plants today are oper 
ating at close to capacity, a large volume 
of construction was begun during 1940 
(in fact Engineering News-Record’s fig 
ures on heavy construction contracts 
reached an all-time high, topping 1929, 
$3,987.243.000 to $3,950,000,000) 
Part of this new plant will go into opera 
tion in 1941, and the result should be 
another pickup in production, probably 
along about the middle of the year 

@ Spending Will Prop Buying—By no 
means is the prospect for business en 
tirely clear for 1941. Defense expendi 
tures will continue to prop up buying 
power and boost production—probably 
at an accelerating rate (Outlook Chart) 
for a while longer. But the course of 
the war will play its part. For if Brit 
ain is in a bad way, sentiment over 
here is bound to suffer, as it did imme 
diately after Germany's successes in 
Scandinavia and then on the continent 








IN THE OUTLOOK: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 
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This chart indicates the month-by 
month acceleration in the rate of cash 
expenditures for national defense. Un- 
like the data on government contracts 
entered into, it is not inflated by 
awards which will require months or 
years before completion. Rather, the 
curve represents actual Treasury dis- 
bursements for work done. (However, 
it is well to bear in mind that some 
times the government pays for work 
in progress as well as for actual deliv- 
eries.) Virtually all of the indicated 


gain in defense outlays occurred this 
year. From December, 1937, to De 
cember, 1939, defense expenditures 
rose from $99,000,000 to $125,000.- 
000, or only 26%. But in the first 11 
months of 1940, they increased 200%. 
Nor is the rise flattening out particu- 
larly. On the basis of the first 20 days, 
December expenditures ought to ad- 
vance to above $400,000,000 (from 
$376,000,000 in November)—unless, 
of course, the holidays tied up Treas- 
ury disbursing agents. 
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Indeed, the war—and sentiment over 
here concerning its outcome—may be 
set down as the cause of the greatest 
economic iconoclasm of modern times: 
the failure of the stock market and com- 
modity prices to rise with business. It is 
not unusual for bonds to go down when 
business expands, but to have stocks 
“copper” industrial behavior is a com 
plete overturn of what Wall Street had 
come to regard as an eternal verity. 
Otherwise the performance for 1940 as 
a whole was orthodox—most of the sig- 
nificant economic indicators advanced: 
Recent Dec., % 
Figure 1939 Change 
Business Index ae 142 +13.5 
50 Stocks 101 —16. 
Wholesale Prices .... 79 — ] 
Cost of Living ined 100 

Sensitive Commodities 82 

Durable Goods Output 153 ; 
Non-Durable Goods 120 + ( 


Economic Indicator 


Statisticians will observe that business 
is up 13 points, whereas production is 
up considerably less. ‘The reason is that 
Business Week's index includes con- 
struction, which has yet to show up 
fully in output figures. One of the prob- 
lems for business analysis next year, inci 
dentally, is to follow the trend in de- 
fense production, which the business 
indexes do not always “catch.” 


Defense Bulletin 
What's what in defense 


organization, aid-to-Britain, pro- 
curement, priorities, price con- 
trol in new speedup drive. 


When you have shaken out all of the 
week’s publicity moves, here is what has 
happened in the defense speedup that’s 
significant to business: 
© Reorganization — Putting Knudsen, 
Hillman, Stimson, and Knox on top of 
the pile as joint heads of an “Office of 
Production Management” is the alter- 


Personnel of the new Office for Production Manage- 
ment, set up by President Roosevelt to speed U. S. rearm- 
ament and aid to Britain, consists of William S. Knud- 
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native chosen by the President to giving 
the Defense Commission a boss other 
than F.D.R. But it means Knudsen is 
boss except when the Big Boss steps in. 
Hillman is there with a labor veto, but 
only if the President sustains it. The 
War and Navy Secretaries, both obvi- 
ously under Roosevelt’s thumb, contrib- 
ute the statutory power to sign contracts. 
Net may be more freedom of action for 
the Defense Commission but there’s no 
basic change in organization. 

e Aid to Britain—No final decision has 
yet been reached on how the President’s 
plan for debtless aid to Britain is to be 
broached in Congress but Administra- 
tion lawyers are searching. Probability: 
Ihat the legislation will take the form 
of requesting appropriations for buying 
the country’s entire output of war sup- 
plies, plus authority to dispose of a por- 
tion to Britain as allocated from time to 
time on a lease or mortgage basis. 

e Smoother Procurement—The Army’s 
publication of requirements on wool, 
cotton cloth, and shoes for the balance 
of the fiscal year is an important move 
to keep the guns out of the butter, an 
indication that the Army wants to give 
the trade a chance to figure how to take 
care of military and civil requirements 
without jamming production or prices. 
© Priorities—The President’s latest pri- 
ority order doesn’t mean anything—yet. 
Voluntary priorities, applying both to 
prime contracts and certain subcon- 
tracts, are still in effect under the Priori- 
ties Committee of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. The new order cor- 
rects an error, which left subcontracts 
out of the projected compulsory system 
which was set up last October under a 
Priorities Board in the Defense Com 
mission but which is not to be invoked 
until needed. That’s not yet. 

ePrice Warning—Leon Henderson’s 
outburst on lumber prices was no idle 
gesture. His squad of price-watchers sus 
pects that in a couple of producing re- 
gions the boys are skipping the rope 
with the antitrust laws in a fashion 


that Assistant Attorney Gen 

man Arnold wouldn't like. If ; 

ing doesn’t get results, his 

will be to request action fron 
partment of Justice. The 

price situation is also being ki 
scrutiny since the Dec. 19 ; 
Henderson with scrap pro 
consumers (but without broke: 

@ Auto Plant Planes—The fan 

of Walter Reuther of the Unit 
mobile Workers to have the < 

ers turn out 500 pursuit plan 

has fallen rather flat in Wa 
because Knudsen’s Detroit bom 

gram has already adopted the ba 
—utilization of unused or part 

used automotive plant and 

tools for plane production on a 
basis. Chief novelty of Reuthe: 
—apart from what is regarded as 
tremely high estimate of availal 
pacity—is that it would include « 
production, not in the Knudsen s 
Washington also feels that any 
immense production would run 
bottlenecks among suppliers. What 
survive out of the scheme—and wi 
probably the real motive in putti 
forward—is the effort further to 
out auto production over the yea 
order to increase excess capacity 
able for defense work. 

@ Cost Revisions—The defense pro; 
will soon be crossing the orbit of 1 
year’s budget, confronting the Presi 
early next month. But deficit gu 
are blocked by two big unknown fact 
(1) the rapidity with which the | 
gram can be stepped up and (2) 
effect on the budget of F.D.R.’s tenu 
scheme for aiding Britain. It is n 
expected that any early action on k 
ing Or mortgaging war supplies to Bnit 
ain will be confined to present stoch 
that new orders will go to replenishing; 
the Army and Navy. The Army’s budget 
for the coming fiscal year is still an w 
known quantity to budget officials a 
the War Department has been changin; 
its mind from week to weck. 


sen, director; Sidney Hillman, associate director; Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson and Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, members. 
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While the government officially takes 
steps to aid Britain, private industry 
pitches in too—as it did in a fruit auc- 


























tion at a North River pier in New 
York last week. Proceeds went to the 
British War Relief Society. 





What “Aid to Britain” Means 


President's call for all-out assistance brings argument, 
action, scrutiny of Britain’s credit position, and realization that 


long-term economic partnership 


Despite Christmas, Britain went on 
fighting the Italians this week and the 
Germans continued to bomb Britain, 
but both of them knew that the whole 
war picture had changed from a week 
ago. 

The week of Dec. 15, with the Presi- 

dent’s spectacular declaration that the 
United States was about to lend the gar- 
den hose to its British neighbor whose 
house was on fire, marked a turning 
point in American policy; this week 
produced evidence of the kind and 
potentiality of Washington’s newly- 
promised aid for England. 
@ New Programs Started—Lights burned 
late in the White House executive 
offices several nights as the President 
conferred with industrialists and diplo- 
mats on new plans for tightening de- 
fense schedules, but in far-away places 
the wheels were already beginning to 
turn on the new programs. 

In Tokyo, blunt-spoken Ambassador 
Joseph Clark Grew stunned an audience 
of hand-picked Japanese bigwigs invited 
to a Japan-America Society luncheon 
when he declared that “Americans are 
firmly determined to uphold their rights 
in the Far East,” and that Washington 
“would judge Japan by its acts, not by 
the persuasive garb in which they are 
clad.” 

It is Washington’s latest warning 
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is being welded. 


to Japan to keep out of Britain’s rich 
southeastern Asiatic colonies 
@ Freighters for Britain—In New York, 
the Todd Shipyards Corp. announced 
that two new subsidiary shipbuilding 
divisions had been formed, each of 
which would build a new shipyard and, 
within the next 10 weeks, lay the keels 
for the first of 60 freighters which will 
be built in this country for Britain. In- 
siders declared that this was “only a 
beginning” on what the U. S. intends 
to do to relieve the shipping shortage. 

Buenos Aires watched intently each 
rumor from the United States that it 
might commandeer belligerent or neu- 
tral ships tied up in United States ports. 
With an acute shortage of vessels now 
serving Latin America, and with an esti- 
mated 50 neutral ships in addition to 56 
Italian and 40 German freighters tied 
up in Latin American harbors, Wash- 
ington might set an example which 
could solve the problem. 
@ All-Out Drive Is On—America has 
gone all-out for Britain and despite the 
No-Foreign-War crusade of an lowa 
editor, opposition to the new push be- 
hind this country’s arms program is no 
more potent than the Italian defense 
of North Africa. 

The British have said that they need 
12,000 more combat planes, “ships and 
more ships,” and munitions. The Presi- 





dent has already authorized American 
companies to accept $3.000.000.000 of 
pending British orders, with the United 
States accepting full financial responsi- 
bility for the contracts. And executives 
who have had dealings with the British 
purchasing authorities and with our own 
Defense Commission believe that this 
new business will top $5,000,000,000 
as soon as final details for standardizing 
British and U.S. equipment are worked 
out. Of the $3.000.000.000 of orders 
already contemplated, over $700,000,- 
000 will be spent on plant expansion. 
@ Credit Position Is Aired—Because the 
President has given Britain the 
sign on further war orders—even before 
Congress funds to pay for 
these goods if the British do not pro 
duce the cash—the 
Britain’s real credit position has come 


Zo 
votes the 


whok question of 


up again for an airing 
At the time the war 
more than a year ago, th« 


started a little 
British Em- 
forcign investments worth 
about $14,750,000,000. But only about 
$4,500,000,000 of these were invest 
ments in United States securities. An 
equal amount represented British hold 
ings in Latin America, and 
$2,500,000,000 represented British cap 
ital in Canadian and Newfoundland 
government or business enterprises 

In addition, the British Empire held 
about $2,400,000,000 of gold when the 
war broke out, and production from 
within the Empire continued at the rate 
of about $800,000,000 or more a year 
e Dutch Holdings Cited—The real 
critics of the President’s new policy of 
aiding the British financially insist that 
there are three further credit 
items which must be The first 
are the Dutch holdings of more than 
$1,000,000,000 in American securities 
which were owned by the thrifty Neth 
erlanders at the time the Germans swept 
across their country. The second—which 
is surely a questionable credit now—is 
the $4,000,000,000 of American securi- 
ties or of gold which the French held 
at the outbreak of the war. To this, 
they add $2,800,000,000 of other for- 
eign investments controlled by the 
French. Some of these are in Canada 
and in South America 

If the de Gaulle government succeeds 
in building up real resistance to the 
Hitler program in the French colonies, 
or if current rumors are true that Wey- 
gand is quietly organizing the French 
for cooperative action with the British 
in North Africa, these funds might come 
into the picture. 
@ Three Are Important Now—Out of 
all these items, three have an immediate 
bearing on Britain’s credit position in 
the United States: the $4,500,000,000 
of Empire holdings of American securi- 
ties, the $2,500,000,000 of gold which 
this country still buvs freely, and the 
annual new gold output which is run- 
ning now slightly above $800,000,000 


pire held 


about 


two or 
added 
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“VICTORY MISSION” 


A British economic mission, headed 
by the Marquis of Willingdon (once 
Governor-General of Canada), is in- 
terviewed at the Copacabana Palace 
Hotel, Rio de Janeiro, on the first stop 
in a tour of all South American coun- 


i 
wv 


tries where they carry the message of 
Britain's “complete confidence in vic- 
tory” amd seek to win some of the 
business formerly supplied by block- 
aded continental Europe. Also after 
Brazilian trade are the Japanese, 
whose first important wartime mus 
sion 1s due in the country this month. 





‘Together these give Britain a total esti- 
mated credit in the United States of 
over $7,500,000,000 on her own ac- 
count. Britain’s purchases, large as they 


are, have eaten up only a small part of 
these assets, but British commitments 
for goods to be delivered over the next 


three years are huge. Purchases in the 
first year of the war amounted to $1,- 
740,000,000. Sales to the United States 
from the Empire—rubber, tin, cocoa, 
and wool—amounted to a little more 
than $1,000,000,000. This left the Brit 
ish with the necessity of producing a 
little more than $700,000,000 to bal- 
ance the account. But Britain’s long- 
term orders here during the first 16 
months of the war have run to $4,000.- 
000,000 according to reliable estimates. 
@ Critics Argue for Collateral—Critics 
of the Roosevelt stand on “renting” war 
materials to the British insist that Lon- 
don is perfectly able to pay for all that 
it is buying in this country for some 
time. And these people believe that it 
is safer to demand collateral against any 
material provided on credit to the Brit- 
ish, and point to the fact that Britain 
might well put up some of its holdings 
in Latin American railroads, utilities, 
mines, and industries as security. 

These are the people who believe that 
the United States would then have some 
protection against immediate German 
claims on businesses within this hemi- 
sphere in case there was a Hitler victory 
or in case Britain was forced to negotiate 
a peace in which London had to hand 
something over to the Nazis. 
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e Thinking of Reconstruction—But far 
in the majority this week is the other 
group which is already thinking in terms 
of Anglo-American cooperation for the 
reconstruction after this war. These 
people believe that Britain is America’s 
first line of defense and that this coun- 
try should assume some obligations for 
providing Britain with war materials. 

Also, they point out that if there is to 

be a partnership after the war, it is 
better to have as a partner a “going 
concern,” a Britain which still holds 
enough interests in various business en 
terprises to be able to meet vigorously 
the trade competition that is bound to 
develop. They believe, also, that Brit- 
ain’s banking facilities and its great 
shipping interests will be essential to 
the joint effort of reconstruction. 
@ Empire “in the Hemisphere”—Last 
summer, with Rotterdam still smolder- 
ing, Brussels and Paris in the hands of 
the Nazis, and Hitler troops lining the 
Channel facing the chalk cliffs of Dover, 
President Roosevelt in desperation an- 
nounced an almost fantastic plan for 
sweeping the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere into a single great trading bloc 
to protect it from Nazi domination 
(BW—Jun.29°40,p15). 

How far that plan has been pushed 
into the background since Britain has 
withstood five months of Nazi bombing, 
pushed the Italians out of Egypt and 
proved that the British Navy, not the 
Italian, is in control of the Mediterra- 
nean is evident in the developments of 
the last two weeks. Many of the hemi- 


sphere economic developmer 
are going ahead. Latin Amer: 
to get big loans from th 
Bases are going to be built ¢ 
of both coasts. But, since 
dent’s announcements last 
plain that our program is bro 
include the Empire. 

Developments during the n 
or four months are likely to « 
this reshaping of plans to allo 
new confidence in the “sticking 
of the British. 


No Tax Loopholes 


Private businesses located 
on federal property—which is 
20% of U.S.—will have to pay 
state levies in 1941. 


Private businesses located on { 
property heretofore have been 
free of state taxes. Next year, hoy 
under the terms of the Buck Act, 
was recently passed by Congres 
will have to plan on paying out 
much for state taxes as business« 
cated off the reservations. 

In California alone, the state 
mates that the new law will mea 
additional revenue of as much as 
500,000 annually. Since the federa 
ernment owns 20.74% of the count 
total area, the additional revenue 
for all 48 states will become an < 
more startling figure. 

e@ The Provisions—lThe new measur 
permits states to collect taxes on 
chases and sales of goods except t! 
bought for the exclusive use of 
United States, and (2) dissolves the t 
torial immunity from state income t 
tion enjoyed by persons living on fed 
property or deriving income from tra 
actions or services on federal reser 
tions. According to the U.S. Fede 
tion of ‘Tax Administrators, the sales-t 
provisions of the act are also br 
enough to include special taxes, such 
those on cigarettes, tobacco, and whisk 

Further, the act helps those states 
which levy their taxes on the “use” « 
gasoline instead of on its sale. Under ; 
former law, the states were allowed t 
tax only the sale of gas. In Illinois, whe 
the “use” method of taxation has been 
utilized, officials estimate the state ha 
lost as much as $21,000 a year in moto 
fuel taxes alone on only three of the 10 
major federal reservations in the state 

Tax officials have long been urging 
passage of such a law so that they could 
collect from tax dodgers who have been 
operating under their noses. For ex 
ample, Army men and civilian employ 
ees at a fort near Tacoma, Wash., have 
used the old trick of having retail items 
delivered to the fort, thereby escaping 
the state sales tax. 
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Food for Arnold 


Bread in Philadelphia and 
markups in Denver given first 
attention in antitrust drive on 
the food industry. 


hen the New Deal's hard-hitting 
buster, Assistant Attorney Gen 
eral Thurman Arnold, served notice on 
the food producers and distributors last 
yonth that they were next on his 
list (BW Nov.30°40,p15), he wasn't 
fooling. 

For two weeks now, one of Amold’s 
deputies, dapper R. McDonald Gray, 
has been presenting evidence to a Phila 
delphia grand jury of what the govern 
ment alleges is monopolistic price-fixing 
in the $50,000,000 local baking indus 
try (BW—Dec.14'40,p8). And m Den 
ver, another deputy, James Mcl. Hen 
derson, is noiselessly gathering evidence 
for presentation to the grand jury, which 
6 and which at Hender 


trust 


convenes Jan 
son’s request will be instructed by U.S 
Judge J. Foster Symes to dig into food 
prices. Finally, there are reports that 
Department of Justice investigators are 
nosing around in Cleveland where it is 
expected that the test case on monopo 
listic practices in the produce business 
will be given an airing 
e One Who Talked—Grand 
ings are, of course, very hush-hush affairs 
and neither attorneys engaged in the 
preparation and presentation of ey idence 
nor witnesses—actual or potential—are 
likely to have free and casy tongues. 
But one witness who testified at the 
Philadelphia hearings had such a large 
squawk to register that he was only too 
glad to spill it to the local press after 
his turn on the stand 

I'he sole talker, Roy Barrett, said that 
a year ago he was distributing bread at 
a neat profit in Atlantic City, N. J.; 
now he is a night watchman at the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. in Camden, 
N. J. Barrett blamed his reduced cir- 
cumstances on the sudden appearance in 
Atlantic City of a “mystery” loaf of 
bread called “Eureka.” It was bigger 
than Barrett's loaf; it sold for the lowest 
price in town; and the name of the 
baker was not printed on the wrapper. 
Barrett had his suspicions of the source 
of “Eureka,” but he was powerless to 
meet the competition, particularly after 
the distributor of the “mystery” loaf 
began offering retailers ten free loaves 
with every ten they bought. A few 
months later, Barrett said he and the 
“mystery” loaf vanished almost simul- 
taneously from the market. 
@ Bakery Parade—Back of the Phila- 
delphia grand jury proceedings lie eight 
months of intensive digging by Special 
Attorney Gray and two assistants into 
baking activities throughout New Jersey, 


jury hear- 
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eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware—an 
area which supports 447 baking plants 
At least 100 witnesses, representing 30 
bakeries, will find their way to the stand 
before the hearing closes early in the 
new | far, have in 
cluded officials and employees of the 
Ireihofer Baking Co., Fisher Baking 
Co., Ward Baking Co., Dugan Brothers 
of Newark, and Huber Baking Co. of 
Wilmington, Del. The two big chains 
distributing in the market—American 
Stores and the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
l'ca—are not expected to be summoned 
@ Cry from Denver—Sclection of Den 
ver as the site for the antitrust division’s 
most ambitious probe—an investigation 
of the whole subject of price-fixing 
throughout the food field—was predicted 
as soon as Armold announced the gen 
eral drive (BW—Nov.30'40,p15), for the 
situation there attention 

literally as well as figuratively. ‘The cry, 
which ostensibly was heard in Washing 
ton, was that uttered by Colorado Divi 
sional Manager ‘Il. W. Henritze of Safe 
way Stores, Inc., when he walked out 
of a meeting of the Food Distributors 
Association of Colorado and denounced 
his fellow-grocers for alleged price-hiking 


ycal So witnesses 


was crying for 


and profiteering 

Henritze said the association’s action 
in increasing compulsory retail markups 
from 9% to 12% for independents and 
14% for distributors who do their own 
wholesaling (meaning chain stores) was 
“unsound and contrary to public pol 


- 


fT 






IC\ He remarked that the Department 
gainst 


WaTHnCad a 
increases by combinations 
any guise, whatsoever, and that this onc 


boost of a full > i 


of Justice had already 


price under 
would mean a 
prevailing Colorado food price lev 

Safeway repeated its denunciations in 
full-page ads 

@ May Be Star Act—To Special Attorm 

James Mel. Henderson and U.S. D 


trict Attorney ‘Thomas J]. Morrissey, who 
is assisting him, the fight 1s all grist for 
their anti monopoly mull, and with sucl 
a wealth of material at hand, the Denver 


inquiry may well develop into the hot 


test and most significant in the drive 
against rising food-prices 
Colorado grocers and other retailers 


rating under self-sought 
First, in 


have been Ope 


legal sanctions for some years 
1934, the peopl approved a chain stor 
tax act. ‘The chains continued healthy 
so the 1937 


trade and an unfair practice act, at the 


legislature passed both a fair 


behest of the neighborhood independ 
ents and smaller local chains in almost 
cvery branch of retailing. But the bigger 
chains did not fight very hard. he fai 
trade law, like those in 43 other state 

permits a manufacturer to set mimimum 
resale prices on branded products and t 
compel all retailers in the state to se t 
or above thosc minimums. ‘The unfair: 
trade practice act, like those in othe 
states (BW —Jul.29 +0, p20 provide 


that no merchant shall sell below cost 


which figure, including the cost of mer 


| 
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NO FAVORS GRANTED 


The National Labor Relations Board 
last week made it emphatic that firms 


national-defense work 


engaged in 
would receive no more special consid 
eration than others when George 
Bokat, NLRB trial examiner (left), 
opened hearings in the Sun Ship 
building case. Sun's president, John 
G. Pew (right), had asked for a six 








months’ postponement, claiming the 
company could not build $69,000,000 
worth of naval auxiliary ships and 
carry on an NLRB case at the same 
time (BW —Dec.]440,p8). The 
CI.O. Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers accuses 
the company of fostering a company 
maintanung a_ strong 
“unfair la 


union and 
arm squad, and of other 
bor practices.” 
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FIRELESS LOCOMOTIVE 


For industrial plants and arsenals 
where fire and explosion hazards ex- 
ist, H. H. Porter Co., of Pittsburgh, 


has developed this fireless steam loco- 
motive. It works on the principle of a 
thermal bottle, taking on enough 
steam from the plant boiler in ten 
minutes to run it a couple of hours. 





chandise plus the cost of doing business, 
shall be established by a survey of the 
affected trade. No special enforcing 


agency is provided; enforcement is by 
civil suit. Purpose is, of course, to elimi- 
nate “loss leaders” in retail selling. ‘The 
act was recently upheld by the Colorado 
Supreme Court in a test suit. ‘The Colo 


rado Food Distributors’ Association was 
organized in May, 1937, as the enforce 
ment agency in the grocery business. It 
set the mark-up first at 6% with an 
added 3% for those who did their own 
warehousing; later at a flat 9%. 

In June, 1940, an attempt was made 
to. boost the figure to 12% but this 
failed for the time. Then, early this 
winter, the association called the Den- 
ver meeting. President C. R. Milliken 
(he operates three Red and White stores 
in Denver) asked association mem- 
bers to show hands if their costs were 
less than 12%. No hands went up. 
Ihe mark-up was then declared to be 
12%, with 14% for those operating 
their own warehouses. It was then that 
Henritze walked out. He said later that 
only about 150 out of 1,000 Denver 
grocers had attended; and that a show 
of hands did not satisfy the law’s re- 
quirements for a cost survey. 

Safeway tried to repeal the Colorado 
chain store tax two years ago in a cam- 
paign based on the successful California 
one conducted by Lord & Thomas. 
However, the repealer was voted down 
in the torrent of “No” votes which 
Colorado voters recorded that year on 
half a dozen referendum and initiative 
propositions; Safeway began building 
large drive-ins, closing smaller outlets as 
drive-ins were completed. State total of 
stores is down to 121 from nearly 300. 


Clothing Going Up 


Retail stocks scraping bot- 
tom as a result of new civilian 
demand plus Army buying. Price 
problem pinches branded lines. 


Draft-age customers had the clothing 
industry worried for a couple of months 
last fall when they did no buying. But 
that blew over, and retail stocks are 
now scraping bottom. Manufacturers 
cannot do much about the daily dozens 
of wires they receive from dealers plead- 
ing for suits and overcoats, because fall 
stocks are about gone and spring goods 
are just beginning to come through. 
Add to a boom-economy civilian de- 
mand the Army’s simultaneous buying 
of uniforms for a million or so of these 
men, and you know why the sewing 
machines are running redhot. 

e Dad Comes Last—There is more de- 
mand ahead. Clothing manufacturers 
think they know what to expect when- 
ever jobs are plentiful after widespread 
unemployment. Jim Jones, newly res- 
cued from relief or WPA, first pays off 
his bills and his borrowings. Next he 
sends Ma and the kids downtown to 
refurbish. It takes perhaps six months of 
steady pay to send paterfamilias on a 
buying spree of his own. When he goes 
shopping, the factory workman buys 
better suits and overcoats than the office 
man of identical income, perhaps be- 
cause other calls on his income are less 
insistent. Already in Youngstown and 
South Chicago, in Bethlehem and Bir- 
mingham and Pittsburgh, the toggeries 


are getting a lift from stee] 
buying $35 suits and $50 , 
Viewed nationally, as yet thi 
the beginning. 

@ What Happened in ’37—[» | 
stages of a booming econom\ 
problems plague the clothing 1 
turers—especially those with 
lines, like Hart, Schaffner, Fashi 
and Kuppenheimer. They cannot 
to cut cost by cutting quality 
tunately for these old-line hou 
public has its buying habits gro 
long-established prices, and whe 
ers raise prices, dealers usually b 
the next price bracket. The 
will be a long while forgetting 
happened in °37, when prices th 
upward about one notch and the ; 
signed off buying until markdown 
were universal. 

Fabrics and trimmings have all 
up in 1940, and there is no prosp: 
the market softening since gover 
contracts already are taking about 
of U.S. woolen mill capacity 
@ Clothes Will Cost More—Instea 
attempting to recover these higher 
by raises of 74%, which would be a 
right thus far, the manufacturers 
squeezed hard on their margin: 
have urged dealers to absorb the ra 
which actually are nearer to 5%. \ 
ume has climbed, as expected. But p 
its of producers and distributors | 
taken a beating. Branded-line ma 
facturers see no hope of avoiding 
least a one-notch price boost all al 
the way next year. 

Makers of unidentified clothing ha 
been able to protect themselves by t! 
method implied in the traditional ret 
of the loft manufacturer to the bw 
who pressed him unmercifully: “A 
right, you set the price, but we mah 
the clothes.” 

e@ Officers’ Uniforms—Some well-know: 
manufacturers are already doing a goo 

business in Army officers’ uniforms sol 

to reservists and guardsmen enterin; 
active service. (To the ready-made in 
dustry, naval officers’ uniforms are a dog 
because a dozen seaport tailors are the 
traditional suppliers to this service 

The current difficulty is that woolen 
mills are ‘using their entire output of 
uniform fabrics to fill their government 
contracts, leaving private makers out in 
the cold. The makers of branded lines 
are not bidding on Army orders, becaus¢ 
these fall a little below their standard 
tailoring, and also because they cannot 
clog their production lines lest they fall 
short of obligations to their label dealers 

In 1917-18, clothing stores near can 
tonments did a juicy volume in uni 
forms sold to buck privates and non 
coms who wanted to look more present 
able than was possible in the fuzzy, 
shapeless issue garments. The 1940-41 
Army rank and file get reasonably well 
tailored issue uniforms made of excel 
lent fabrics. 
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A practical 
way to reduce 
office costs in 


194] 


During the coming year business will be faced 
with many new conditions, including an in- 


creased demand for more reports and statistics. 


It is therefore important to consider practical 
suggestions for doing your office work, and 
getting essential information, in less time, with 


less effort, and at less cost. 


To help you, Burroughs representatives offer 
their experience and technical knowledge of 
machines, applications and procedures for 
lowering office costs or meeting changing 


business conditions. 


This timely service is available to you. Call 


Burroughs today—there’s no obligation. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY BOOKLETS 


BURRQUGHS OFFERS 
FOR LOWERING TODAY'S COSTS 





MANUFACTURERS’ 


1 Oo COMPLETE 
Bante a ) ACCOUNTING 


} 
== || Describes direct-to-the-answer meth- 
~— || ods for keeping complete records, 
_ gz. || including lobor accounting, materials 
——~  \\ control and all cost records. 
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2) WAYS TO SAVE TIME 
IN AN OFFICE 
Thirty basic suggestions for eliminating 


the unproductive operations that prevent 
employees from doing their best work. 
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ehs § LABOR 
— ACCOUNTING 
s Booklets illustrate methods 

| adopted by firms successfully 


©)| meeting today's changing 
| labor accounting requirements. 
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25 WAYS TO STOP 
PROFIT LEAKS 


A booklet for retoilers. Shows how 
to discover and stop the leaks and 
losses that eat into retailers’ profits. 





Check on the coupon the booklets 
you wish, or name the subject on 
which you want specific information. 









BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6130 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Please send booklets ] 0 2 Cj 3 = 4 CJ 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD, STATE BY STATE 


Per Cent Gain or Loss From First 9 Months 1939 to First 9 Months 1940 








States by Regional Groups 
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Sales 
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¢¢ | pIGHT IN THAT MEETING, Henry, I saw demonstrated 
R one of the ways in which Union Central Life dis- 
tinguishes itself among insurance companies. That Union 
Central representative—didn’t you notice how he was i 
able to act without cluttering the problem with a lot of red \ 
tape? You caught the real spirit of his company—one that’s 


really progressive and manned for service.”’ 


+ 
> 


> 


\) 


he 


* A specific example of Union Central’s progressive service to 
men of affairs is the Business Multiple Protection Plan. This 
policy is designed to cover with precision and economy the re- 
quirements of modern business for life insurance on key men. 


For its unusual and important advantages, address Dept. F-4, 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A $400.,000,000 Institution..... Founded in 1867 
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U. S. on the Label 


Five canners started it and 
now whole industry is nearing 
showdown on grading under 
constant federal inspection. 


With large food distributors express- 
ing a growing interest in certified grade 
labels on fruits and vegetables, major 
canners now recognize that a showdown 
is fast approaching on the question of 
grading under constant government in- 
spection. 

The question has broad significance 
for all business, and what the canners 
decide—whether to adopt grade labeling 
gencrally, and, if so, whether to do it 
under government supervision—will vi- 
tally affect the direction of the consumer 
movement. Number one demand of 
organized consumer groups is for prod- 
uct standards, and A-B-C grades on 
canned goods have come to symbolize 
the fight for standards of all kinds. 

Current interest centers in now-con- 
firmed reports that two large California 
packers—Bercut-Richards Co., of Sacra- 
mento, and California Conserving Co., 
of San Francisco—have made formal ap- 
plication to join the ranks of the five 
canners who are already grading under 
the new constant-inspection plan of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

These five companies already in the 
plan are: N. Schuck] & Co., San Fran- 
cisco; U. §. Products Co., San Jose, 
Calif.; Cherry Growers Packing Co., 
Traverse City, Mich.; Curtice Brothers 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Florida 
Fruit Canners, Inc., Frostproof, Fla. 
The experiments of the first two have 
aroused most talk, because of the vari- 
ety of their packs, and the fact that 
their plants are in California, strong- 
hold of the industry. 

Indeed, it is probable that no piece 
of information in recent years has 
caused as much excitement in the can- 
ning trade as the news-break last sum- 
mer (BW-—Jul.6’40,p44) that Schuckl 
and U.S. Products had voluntarily sub- 
mitted to government inspection and 
grading of their products. Under the 
plan, which is admittedly still in the 
experimental stage, inspectors of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service are pres- 
ent at all times when the plants are in 
operation, day and night. They certify 
each batch of products, and _ issue 
A.MS. certificates of quality. Inspectors’ 
salaries and expenses, plus 15% for over- 
head, are paid by the canners. 


@ Extend Grading—Both Schuckl and 
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U.S. Products started with grading of 
just one of their products, but later in- 
cluded their entire lines—which is some 
indication that they have found the 
service reasonably satisfactory. U.S. 
Products packs cherries, peaches, pears, 
and fruits for cocktails and salads; 
Schuckl packs these fruits and also as- 
paragus, tomatoes, and certain soups. 
Sales of both canners have been excel- 
lent, with Schuckl’s reportedly up one- 
third. 

The Cherry Growers Packing Co. 

was actually the first to adopt the in- 
spection plan, in the spring of 1939. 
The co-op believes that the govern- 
ment-certified grades have been “a sub- 
stantial help” in moving its canned and 
frozen cherries, which all told run be- 
tween seven and ten million pounds 
annually. 
e Consumer Acceptance—The other 
two companies participating in the plan 
are really just starting operations. The 
Florida Fruit Canners will pack its 
entire line of canned juices and citrus 
sections under inspection, and as the 
only citrus canner doing so in the season 
just commencing, feels that it will enjoy 
“consumer acceptance comparable with 
nationally advertised brands, which is 
naturally most gratifying.” 

Curtice Brothers thus far has adopted 

government grading on only one prod- 
uct, corn. H. T. Cumming, vice-presi- 
dent, reports: “Unfortunately, our com 
pack was very short and we have none 
to sell at this time. However, we sold 
a good deal of it for future delivery and 
it is that corn which will carry the 
Government grade labels. It is our plan 
to select certain distributors and work 
closeiy with them to see what advan- 
tages the U. S. Grade has in the eyes of 
consumers. Mechanical operation has 
been satisfactory.” 
@ They Won't Talk—For the great bulk 
of non-participating canners, the gov- 
ernment inspection plan is a taboo sub- 
ject. Big canners who figure that grade 
labels are of less value to buyers than 
advertised labels are for the most part 
strongly opposed to the experiment, but 
refuse to take a public stand which 
might be construed as contrary to con- 
sumer interests. On the other hand, 
firms favoring the plan are loathe to let 
the fact be known until they can get in 
operation. 

The recent decision (BW—Nov.30 
’40,p27) of some large wholesalers and 
food chains to try grade labeling— 
though not with continuous government 
inspection—has brought the canners’ 
dilemma into the open. In cooperation 
with the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, such big buyers as Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Grand Union 


Tea Co., and D. Pender Cr 

are planning to test the custom 

of grade labels in the course 
coming year. 

@A.&P. Extends Grades—T)}, 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 

plans to include California spin 
asparagus in its present line of 
labeled vegetables, as well as 

some 2,000,000 cases annually of 

fruits. Even wholesalers and 

give evidence of increasing int: 

grade labels. The C. D. Kenn 
Baltimore, operating more tl 
wholesale distributing houses an 

icing 30,000 independent grox 
making the biggest single experim 
bringing out its own house label 
government grading. 

@ Inspection Not Necessary—If 
canners adopt grade labeling, th: 
not, of course, have to do so und 
new continuous inspection servi 

the Agricultural Marketing Servicy 
They can grade their own products j 
accordance with government standards, 
and label them simply Grade A, Grade 
B, or Grade C as, for instance, A. & P. 
has done for several years. ‘The advan- 
tages of the continuous-inspection scry- 
ice are two: there can be no kick-back 
on the grading; and labels can appear 
ceremoniously as “U.S. Grade A,” or 
“U.S. Grade B,” or “U. S. Grade C.” 

In addition to Bercut-Richards and 
California Conserving Co., which have 
made formal application for the inspec- 
tion service, several others are said to 
have made inquiries. Limited facilities 
and personnel of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service make it doubtful whether 
many additional West Coast canners 
can get their label shields in time for 
next season’s pack. 

Twice, canners have been near to 
having grade labels forced on them. ‘The 
Tugwell bill—forerunner of the present 
food and drug law—carried grading pro- 
visions, but they were fought off. And 
in NRA days, an industry code proposed 
“see labels, which died with the Blue 
tagle. 

@ Don’t Like To Be Pushed—Canning 
company officials claim that it has been 
the middleman who dictated to them 
what they should put on the label for 
the consumer. Now that there is a re- 
action expressed through consumer or- 
ganizations, California canners aren't 
reluctant to give full information on 
labels but don’t like the idea of having 
the policy forced on them by outside 
pressure. Soon after the experiment 
started in California last summer some 
industry spokesmen were saying pri- 
vately that if 25% of the canners sub- 
scribed to the government service the 
others would be obliged to fall in line. 
Today they have cut down that percent- 
age. Many believe the issue already has 
been forced. 

e Early Birds Gain—Most canners agree 
that if grade labeling becomes general 
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ihe first firms to swing over are likely to 
cap the greatest benefits. What irks 
yoldouts particularly is that some of the 
srt rms to make the jump were those 






atroducing new labels to the trade; 
those who never before have packed 
ynder labels. With little trademark in- 
vestment at stake they are drawing upon 





the prestige of the government and its 
cdhield to win consumer favor. 

In California, Schuckl & Co., which 
regards itself as a non-advertising con- 
cern, is promoting its 






the radio with the clincher argument 
that the product carries the government 
shield of continuous inspection service 
Florida Fruit Growers have been adver- 
tising more than ever before. 





emment control in business. 


packs. 


A standards” fails to take into considera 


tion super-quality goods upon which 


some firms have built their reputations 


In some quarters, it is feared that gov- 
ernment grading will cither penalize 
extra-grade producers or tend to reduce 
quality of these products to government 


grade minimums. 


Opponents say that wide adoption of 
the plan would inject politics into grad- 
ing. They doubt that any government 
service would dare grade products pro- 
duced in the South, for instance, as of | 
lower grade than those grown in Ore- 
gon. Result, they think, might be to 
lower production in areas particularly 


suited to certain crops. 
e Who'll Buy 


conception attaches something unw 


pure food laws. 


To meet the growing threat of grade 
labeling, some canners are advocating 
om their own ratings with a 
rief summary regarding requirements 
in each grade for sugar content, and 
size, shape, color and ripeness of fruit, 
either printed on the label or posted in 
Such information, they 
say, would give the buyer a truer picture | 
of the product than letter grading and | 
would serve as a guide to the all-impor- | 
tant but ungradable factor of taste 
After all, they say, taste can be deter- 
mined only by the trial and error | 
not by | 
government grades but by trade labels. 


retail stores. 


method and is_ identifiable 


“Rancho” soups 
now im newspapers, magazines and on | 


e Eye Government Control—Some can- 

ners regard the whole plan as a scheme | 
of voluntary submission to added gov- 
Firms 
which also pack meats are less opposed; 
they are used to government inspection 
and see nothing new or revolutionary 
in applying the same idea on a volun- | 
tary basis to their fruits or vegetable 


Opponents of the plan declare that | 
grading products as “up to government 


Grade D?—Anti-grade- 
labelers also point out the difficulties 
of retailing food-stuffs labeled third or 
fourth class or = C or D. — 

10le- 
some to these grades, whereas they con- 
cern sugar content, ripeness, etc., rather 
than purity, which already is guarded by 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Industry’s No. I Job 




















¢ There's probably no single sub- 
ject attracting more interest today 
than our National Defense program. 
Everyone wants to know the prog- 
ress American Industry is making 
in producing huge stores of guns, 
planes, ships, tanks and munitions. 


* Right now, several of our 
plants are working at top speed 
producing gun equipment and other 
machines which you would never 
find in the catalog of the thousands 
of products we manufacture. And 
very soon our production facilities 
will be substantially increased with 
the completion of fifteen new build- 
ings in six different states. 


° But the manufacture of these 
emergency products is only a part 
of the equipment our company is 
supplying. The electrical products 
that we build are a vital necessity in 
the National Defense program. Our 
long experience in designing and 
building practically every known 
electrical product is now being 
utilized to the limit by both govern- 
ment and industry alike. 


* Our plants are working night 


and day to fill orders for millions of 
dollars worth of electrical equip- 
ment—equipment such as turbines 
for marine service; motors and con- 
trol equipment for cargo ships; 
motors and generators for sub- 
marine tenders; generators and X- 
Ray equipment for the Army; radio 
equipment for all the Services; Sea- 
drome contact lights for naval air 
bases; distribution and instrument 
transformers for shipbuilding yards. 
Then there are ignitron rectifiers, 
multiple arc welders, meters, light- 
ing equipment, Micarta and scores 
of other products, all wanted in a 
hurry by other manufacturers who 
are working on important defense 
orders. 


°In addition to filling these 
orders, we have still others from 
the more than 100,000 dealers and 
wholesalers who sell our home elec- 
trical products and Mazda Lamps. 


¢ All of these are orders that 
must be filled. Neither we, nor any 
of our industry partners, can afford 
to permit any bottleneck or busi- 
ness stalemate occur because of lack 
of the equipment that we supply. 
We must constantly bear in mind, 
too, that even greater demands will 
be made on us tomorrow. 


°* One of the most important 
things our company has done to 
assure efficient fulfillment of all 
these demands is the creation of an 
Emergency Products Division. 
Through the work of this division 
we are maintaining full concentra- 
tion on defense problems, but in 
ways that least affect the important 
production of our regular electrical 
lines. 


* National Defense is most cer- 
tainly a tall order. And we at West- 
inghouse, like all American Indus- 
try, consider it the most important 
order in our history. 
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Rating ourselves 
As 


" ” 
NEWCOMER 


25 NEW ACCOUNTS 
ON THE BLUE 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Corp. 
“20 Grand Salutes Y our Happy Birthday” 


Bank of America “John Nesbitt” 


Better Speech Institute 
“Speak Up America” 


Brazil, United States of 
“Pearson & Allen” 


Carter Products To be determined 
Chemicals, Inc. (House Cleaner) 
“Juat Between Friends” 
Clapp, Harold, Inc. (Baby Food) 
“ Mother of Mine” 
Emerson Drug Co 
(Bromo Seltzer) “Ben Bernie” 
Grove Laboratories (Quinine) 
“Sherlock Holmea’ 
Gulden, Charles (Mustard) 
“Gulden Serenaders™ 
Howe, Lewis (NR’s) 
“Fame & Fortune 
Knapp Monarch 
(Electric Shavers) 
“ dhead of the Headlines” 
Land ©’ Lakes (reameries 
“Edgar A. Guest” 
Lever Bros. (Rinso) 
“Grand Central Station” 
Lever Bros. (Spry) 
“Unele Jim's Question Bee” 
Miles Laboratories 
(Alka-Seltzer) “Quiz Kids” 
Modern Food Process(Scrapple) 
“Olivio Santoro” 
Nash Motors “John B. Kennedy” 
Newsweek “ Ahead of the Headlines” 
Ohio Oil Co. “Marathon Melodies” 
Sloan, Dr. Earl (Liniment) 
“Gangbuaters” 
Standard Brands (Yeast) 
“I Love a Mystery” 
Texas Corp. “ Metropolitan Opera” 
Williamson Candy 
(O’Henry Bars) 
“Famous Jury Trials” 


Yeast Foam “Orrin Tucker” 
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8 CONTRACTS 
RENEWED 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
(Shave Cream) 
“Bill Stern Sports Review” 


Jergens, Andrew (Lotion) 
“Walter Winchell” 


Jergens, Andrew (Soaps) 
“Parker Family” 
Modern Food Process 
(Thrivo Dog Food) 
“Moylan Sisters” 
Pacific Coast Borax 
“Death Valley Daya” 
Ralston-Purina (Cereals) 
“Tom Miz Ralston Straight Shooters” 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 
“Dear John” 


Williams, J.B. (Shaving Cream) 
“True or Falee” 


SITTING PRETry a 


19 CAMPAIGNS 
CONTINUE UNDER 
CURRENT CONTRACT 


Adam Hats 

“Madison Sq. Garden Boxing Bouts” 
Anacin “Easy Aces” 
“Just Plain Bill” 
“Just Plain Bill” 


“Mr. Keen, Tracer 
of Lost Persons” 


Anacin 
Bisodol 
Bisodol 


Cal-Aspirin Corp. 
“Amanda of Honeymoon Hill” 


Cummer Products (Energine) 
“Manhattan at Midnight” 
Howe, Lewis (Tums) 
“Pot O° Gold” 
Ironized Yeast Co., Inc. 
“Good Will Hour” 


Mystic Laboratories (Creams) 
“John's Other Wife” 


Phillips, Chas. H. (Magnesia) 
“Amanda of Honeymoon Hill” 
Procter & Gamble (Camay) 
“Pepper Young's Family” 


Procter & Gamble (Chipso 
“This Small Town” 


Procter & Gamble (Crisco) 
“Vie & Sade” 


Procter & Gamble (Ivory) 
“Mary Marlin™ 


Reynolds, R. J. (Camels) 
“Luncheon at the Waldorf” 


Sun Oil “Lowell Thomas” 
Watkins, R.L. (Dr. Lyons Tooth 
Powder) “Orphans of Divorce” 


Wyeth Chemical (Cold Tablets) 
“John's Other Wife” 


Pr) 


6 CONTRACTS 
EXPIRED 


Air Conditioning Training Corp 
“Sidney Walton Music’ 
Brown & Williamson 
“Plantation Party” 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
“Information Please’ 
Canadian Railways Association 
“Canadian Holiday” 
Gordon Baking Company 
“One of the Finest” 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


“Musical Americana” 
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isladvertisers rate us: 


sic” 









as indicated by their comings 
and goings - chiefly “comings” 






ing under current contracts. 6 clients are no 






Things have been popping fast and furious 





ever since the creation of the Blue Network longer with us, and we're sorry they've left. 





Sales Department last July. We've told you 





But there’s still plenty of room for you, Mr. 





about the station improvements that we're 





Prospective Advertiser, on the NBC Blue 





making, the programs that we're building, the 





Network. And notwithstanding all the im- 





steps we're taking to assure advertisers of 





provements going on over the Blue, two facts 





greater co-operation than ever. 





remain constant. First, the Blue still concen- 











But the best criterion of the increased selling trates its coverage in the Money Markets, 








effectiveness of the Blue is the action of the where the nation’s buying income is centered. 


Second, the famous NBC Blue Discount Plan 





advertisers themselves—those hard-headed 





still offers national coverage at the lowest cost 





gentlemen who have the experience and judg- 







ment to get the most for their advertising of any medium. For example, you can buy a 
dollar. We present herewith the complete pic- half-hour coast-to-coast, in the evenings, mind 
ture of what advertisers are doing on the NBC you, on the NBC Blue Network, 52 times a 
Blue Network-—with no punches pulled. year, for less than $5000 a week. Amazing, 





isn tit? Better call in that Blue salesman today. 





Since June Ist, 1940, 25 new accounts, Lord 





NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


{ Radio Corporation of America Service 





bless "em, have joined the Blue ranks. 8 old 






friends, we're pleased to report, have renewed 






their contracts. 19 satisfied customers (and 


we're going to keep them happy) are continu- 
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QUARTERLY MARKET OUTLOOK —BY REGIONS _ | 





























61,345 sq. mi pop. 8,004,563 


Production and payroll gains from cur 
rent levels should tend to run largest in 
woolen, shoe, and cotton textile towns 
during the next quarter. These cen 
ters—Providence, New Bedford, Fall 
River, Manchester, Lowell, Lynn, Brock 
ton, Haverhill, and others—have been 
lagging until now. Payrolls in Connec 
ticut and central Massachusetts heavy 
industry areas’ will continue at high 
levels. Gains in shipbuilding centers 
—Quincy, Portland, Portsmouth, New 
London—are likely to be substantial 
Exhibiting an even balance between 
heavy goods and light goods manufac 
turing, income in this area should move 
up close to the national average. 


51,886 sq. mi. pop. !7,023,832 


Retail sales in certain sections of this 
Reserve district—northern New Jersey 
and central New York state—have al 
ready responded to the impact of na 
tional defense on electrical equipment, 
aviation, steel, and other capital goods 
companies. But consumer-goods em 
ployment and payrolls—shoes, clothing, 
knitwear, textiles—have only begun to 
rise. From now on, however, income here 
should stay fairly close to the national 
average. ~ Moreover, expansion in cor 
porate earnings is likely to become an 
creasingly important influence on retail 
sales, particularly of luxury goods; for 
dividends are a major source of income in 
New York City and surrounding areas. 


36,846 sq. mi. pop. 7,772,290 
A definite uptrend in employment 
payrolls is indicated for this district « 
the next three months. Consumer-gox 
manufacturing—hosiery, knitwear 
pets and rugs, textiles generally—are 

to respond to the general rise in 
tional income Moreover,  diversifi 
arms output- -airplane parts, tanks, sh 
building, and ordnance—also arc 
panding. In consequence, the incor 
curve (as in New England and Nx 
York) should tend to approach the cou 
try’s. Best sales spots are the so-calle 
armament centers—Johnstown, Berwick 
Steelton, Bethlehem-Allentown, Altoon 
Chester, and Philadelphia’s “‘defens 
suburbs.” 
































73,424 sq. mi. pop. |1,783,897 


Ordinarily, during a period of rapid busi 
ness expansion, this Federal Reserve 
district would be far ahead of the nation 
in sales and income prospects. For this 
is America’s steel center. But right now 
the armament industry dominates the 
national economy, and even though num 
erous plants here are getting direct de 
fense contracts, this area has not been 
singled out for concentrated construc 
tion of munitions plants. Of late, indus 
trial gains have shown signs of tapering 
off—especially as steel production ap 
proaches plant capacity. Even so, first 
quarter income—because of high pay 
rolls—should run better-than-average. 


152,316 sq. mi pop. 12,303,392 


All in all, this is one of the best areas, if 
not the best, in the country; the defense 
program has touched off an industrial 
boom. Shipbuilding, aircraft, chemicals, 
and ordnance contracts and governmen 
tal expansion at Washington are re 
sponsible for the sharp income gains in 
the northern part of the district, while 
record-breaking output of textiles, hosiery, 
cigarettes, paper and pulp account for 
the better-than-average ranking of Caro 
lina industrial towns. Military camps and 
posts are creating a spot demand for local 
agricultural products. This helps to off 
set income lost by farmers in tobacco 
areas (BW—Nov.16'40,p58). 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


From a marketing standpoint, this dis 
trict is not apt to be so far ahead of the 
national average as in the past two years. 
Industry is expanding, but the stimulus 
of big aircraft, shipbuilding, or ordnance 
orders is lacking. Trade in the next three 
months will get a lift from the influx 
of (1) 200,000 to 300,000 troops to mili 
tary camps (this is a continuing boon) 
and (2) tourists to Gulf Coast and 
Florida resorts. First-quarter farm re 
ceipts from fruits and miscellaneous prod 
ucts should mark an upturn from a 
poor cotton, year. Resorts, camp sites, 
steel, and shipbuilding centers here rank 
among the nation’s “best sales bets.” 
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And no longer are agricultural regions, which have ben 
efited so handsomely from crop loans and government 
benefits, likely to run ahead or even keep pace with pur 
chasing-power gains in urban centers. For a while, when 
industrial activity was low, income in most farm areas ran 
ahead of the country—as the charts on page 28 show. But 
now, with business expanding as fast as plant-capacity and 
man-power permit, sales gains ought to be most substan 
tial in concentrated city and suburban markets. cee 

This does not mean that such Reserve districts as Min- (2 
neapolis or Dallas are played out and do not offer widen- effe 
ing merchandising opportunities. On the contrary. sho 


SHIFTING REGIONAL MARKETS 


As the new year opens, the American economy is under- 
going internal change—and regional income and sales 
prospects are shifting accordingly. 

No longer are durable-goods centers, such as Cleve- 
land and Chicago, leading the country’s industrial ex- 
pansion simply because of the great demand for heavy 
goods. Sales prospects in such Reserve districts are still 
excellent, but in many lines—steel and machinery partic- 
ularly—operations have reached capacity and employ- 
ment and payroll gains are limited. 


} 
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| A GUIDE TO INCOME AND SALES PROSPECTS 
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190.513 sq. mi. pop. 19,362.69! 


Centered in this Reserve district are a 
very large proportion of the new arma 
ment plants to be built for production 
of engines, trucks, munitions, and tanks 
This comes on top of the already high 
rate of durable-goods operations. Conse 
quently, income prospects are among the 
very best the country has to offer. Market 
bright spots are Detroit and other auto 
towns; Chicago and surrounding steel 
areas (though capacity is a limiting fac 
tor); Indianapolis, and defense sites like 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline; Wilming 
ton, Ill; Manitowoc, Wis.; Burlington, 
lowa, as well as others. Sales of live 
stock and dairy products are lifting agri 
cultural income. 





194,810 sq. onl. pep. 10,169,418 








With but a modest farm vear in_ the 
offing and a mediocre cotton vear just 
completed, the southern half of this Re 
serve district does not offer especially 
good marketing prospects im the next 
quarter. In contrast, the industrial areas 
in and about St. Louis, Louisville, and 
Evansville are centers of great armament 
activity. In addition, payrolls in cloth 
ing, shoe, and other consumer goods in 
dustries should advance—as in New Eng 
land. Petroleum output and coal mining 
in the northern part of the Reserve dis 
trict are barely holding steady, and in 
spite of the good manufacturing outlook 
the income curve here may lag a bit be 
hind the nation’s. 











| 3 li 
pop. 7,830,931 





480,438 sq. mi. 


Because this is primarily an agricu!tural 
area, the weather often plays a decisive 
role in district income. In contrast to 
last fall’s drought, there has been boun 
teous rainfall m recent months. As a re 
sult, the large planting of winter wheat 
is off to an excellent start, pastures are 
better, and a rich reserve of subsoil mois 
ture is being built up. This improved 
farm outlook is now being reflected in 
retail sales, even though cash receipts 
will not turn up substantially until later 
Of practical as well as psychological sig 
nificance is the fact that several large de 
fense projects will be located in this 
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pop. 7,734,649 





386,116 sq. mi. 


Income and sales expanded rapidly in 
this cotton-beef-oil district from 1931 to 
1934 and from 1936 to 19358, and now 
are at an all-time high. But, in_ the 
past two years, income gains have lagged 
behind the nation’s, and no change in 
this less-than-average-improvement ratio 
is likely in the near future. Government 
contracts for ships, planes, cantonments, 
air bases will lift construction and manu 
facturing payrolls in the coming quarter 
Farmers are in a buying mood—with fat 
livestock, good prices, a favorable 1941 
crop outlook. Even so, sharp gains in in 
come are dependent on considerably in- 
creased demand for cotton or oil. 



















pop. 5,518,626 





Winter quiescence will settle down on 
much of this district's mimmg and agri 
ultural activity dunng the coming quar 
ta, and no eventful departure from cur 
rent trends 1s hkely. The one two punch 
of the May-June crash im wheat prices 
and the summer detenoration of the 
spring wheat crop halted a bid by this 
district for mcome leadership in the 
nation. Defense is only a modest factor 
And so for the 
next few months improvement will de 


in business volume here 


pend mainly on good livestock and dairy 
prices and continuance of the mild up 
turn in manufacturing. In any case, gains 
will not be as large as in concentrated in 
dustrial districts 














683,852 sq. mi pop. 11,224,767 


Phe war has affected this industrial-agri 
cultural Reserve district in two ways 
Certain industnes—shipping, canning, 
motion pictures, and petroleum—have 
been hit, and payrolls have suffered ac 
cordingly. On the other hand, national 
defense has boomed aviation and ship 
building, stimulated lumber and copper 
production, and lifted construction vol 
ume—particularly since several camps 
and bases have been located in this area 
Agricultural receipts, based on diversified 
crops and livestock, have improved mildly; 
1941 prospects are good. For the area as 
a whole, income gains, as at present, 
should be about average or a bit better 













district (BW—Dec.21 '40,p33 . 




















Wholesale and retail trade should continue to rise in vir- 









n 
nt tually all farming areas, including the Kansas City district, 
Ti which has lagged since 1938. Early crop prospects for 
n 1941 are promising and prices are encouraging. 
m Right now two types of industrial areas are ripe for 
it major increases in sales over the next three to six months: 
cd (1) Airplane, machine-tool, tank, ammunition, and ship- 
I building centers, in which either plant expansion is pro- 
ceeding rapidly or plant capacity has not been reached; 
I- (2) consumer-goods areas, which currently are feeling the 
- effects of increased demand for peacetime goods—apparel, 





shoes, cottons and woolens, household furnishings. 
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As centers of consumer-goods production, New Eng- 
land, New York, and Philadelphia ought to improve their 
sales position relative to the nation, particularly since they 
also are armament areas, producing ships, machinery, air- 
planes and parts, etc. The Southeast also ranks high in 
expansion prospects. 

It is worth noting, incidentally, that trends vary within 
regions. Though much of the 12th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict is agricultural, national defense has become a dom- 
inant and expansive influence on income and sales in 
certain spots, such as the Seattle-Tacoma area and the 
Los Angeles “airplane” suburbs. 
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A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing 
(1935-37 =100) 


BUSINESS WEEK’S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Distric: 


DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK DISTRICT 3 — PHILADELPHIA 
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DISTRICT 4— CLEVELAND DISTRICT 5— RICHMOND DISTRICT 6— ATLANTA 
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DISTRICT 7 — CHICAG DISTRICT 8 — ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT 9 — MINNEAPOLIS 
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1937. 1938 1939 1940 1937 +1938 


THE FIGURES: 


District * November POctober November, 1939 


United States 119.1 116.0 109.5 
District 1—Boston 114.1 112.7 107.3 
District 2—New York 116.0 111.7 105.3 
District 3—Philadelphio 116.1 112.1 106.6 
District 4—Cleveland 121.4 118.0 113.4 
District 5—Richmond 127.0 125.2 112.8 
District 6—Atlanta 121.0 116.0 111.1 


MSvbject to revis-on 


Cc United States 





1 1 i l 
1939 1940 1937 1940 


District ¥ November TOctober November, 1939 


United States 119.1 116.0 109.5 
District 7—Chicago 122.5 119.4 110.4 
District 8—St. Louis 117.2 114.3 110.0 
District 9—Minneapolis 113.4 111.5 110.9 
District 1O—Kansas City 106.9 105.6 102.9 
District 11—Dallas 125.3 121.2 114.5 
District 12—San Francisco 123.7 121.5 111.8 


District 
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The upturn in national income that began in the spring 
continued last month, and all 12 basic business regions of 
the country participated, with gains ranging from 1.3 
points for the Kansas City Federal Reserve District to 5.0 
points for the Atlanta area. It is an interesting statistical 
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accident that six of the regions should be above the na 
tional average—Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago 
Dallas, and San Francisco—and the other six below 
Kansas City and Richmond present the extreme contrast 
Their income indexes are 20.1 points apart. 
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Above: VicePresident R. K. Beech and his Model 212 Teletalk 


Below: Miss Maxine Rowland using her model 212 Teletalk 


EECH Aircraft Corporation sells speed. 

It works at top speed .. . at peak effi- 
ciency ...every second counts... seconds 
that seriously mount up when important 
defense orders are at stake. 


The Beechcraft plant is expanding. The 
Teletalk system is being expanded along 
with it. Beechcraft says Teletalk is ‘‘indis- 
pensable.”’ Teletalk is a top-flight speed 
merchant in getting ideas, thoughts, orders, 
requests communicated instantaneously between individuals 
and departments in any business. 


stations 


It welds your whole organization into a community at your 
elbow. It brings others to you, takes you to them, instantly, 
quietly. Teletalk increases the capacity of your telephone 
switchboard by relieving it of all inter-office calls. And em- 
pleyees feel fresher at the end of the day. 


Teletalk can be installed to meet any number of specific re- 
quirements. There are systems for any and all types of busi- 


The Model 206 Teletalk employs up to 6 
. itis ideal for b 


iis 
“feletalk 


ae6 us PAT me at ar pe f 


linplfed ” 


Iintercommunication 


Is indispensable 


RESULT: Beech Aircraft 
Corporation is expanding 
its Teletalk system to 
meet its plant expansion. 


restaurants bowling alleys 

. stores stitutions . . . factories 
offices . and numerous others. It is the 
only system of amplified intercommunica- 
tion which permits a high degree of flexi- 
bility. It is available in capacities of from 
five to twenty-four stations. Easy and in- 
expensive to install, costs virtually nothing 
to operate. 


nesses 


small businesses 


Why don’t you too add Teletalk efficiency 
to your business. Speed up orders, conferences, deliveries, 
production, and reduce extra steps, employee fatigue, mis- 
takes and needless worry. 


The Teletalk representative or distributor in your territory 
will be glad to have his engineer make a survey of your in- 
dividual intercommunication requirements and advise you 
as to the most economical system 


Start today to speed up personnel efficiency by writing for 
further information. 


Teletalk permits the combination of Intercommunication, Paging, Signaling and Sound Distribution in one compact system 


Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc 


, under U.S. Patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electr: Company, lncorpor 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis.,U.S. A. Established 1909. Export 


Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City. 
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Cable Address: “ARLAB”", New York City 
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Announcing 
the new liner 


"“AWATEA” 


to Australia 
New Zealand 


The fast new turbine-drive Awatea 


CPP aaa aww waa 


Oe ee ae 


joins the distinguished Aorangi in 
from 
New 
Zealand, Australia. Connections at 


a regular monthly service 





Vancouver to Hawaii, Fiji, 


LLL LLL LLL af 


- aaa a, eee 
. ALA 


Honolulu from California ports. 





Your agent or Canadian Pacific. 
41 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


‘ 
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TRAFFIC AGENTS 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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COPYING 


that’s 


Elec- 
adds 


This new Hunter 
COPIES: tro - COPYIST 
Letters, Maps, 
Charts, Graphs, copying in office and 
Drawings, News plant. Gives you jiffy- 
Clippings, Photo- quick reproductions of 
graphs, Documents the original that are 
photo-exact! This simple 
photo-copying method 
can't make a mistake, saves proof-reading 
Copies everything — notations, affixed 
stamps, marginal sketches, etc. Anyone can 
operate it. No focusing, no dark room. 
Simply slip material into machine—a quick 
contact—a moment's processing—and you 
have your complete copy! 
@ Let our representative demonstrate in 
your own office—no obligation. See 
phone book for local address. Write us 
for Full Data TODAY. 


HUNTER Electro-COPYIST, Inc 
107 E. Fayette St.. Syracuse 


Hunter 2decZLr0 COPYIST 
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greater efficiency to your | 


| issues desist order to Texas con- 
cern, thus adding a new chapter 


| 
| 


| facturers, 


| utilized simultaneously about 


| gressional docket. 
| serving notice that the FTC had issued 


Worth the $5,000 


Coal men, won over by 
results in Muncie, will extend 
promotion. National advertising 
campaign in copy stage. 


Simultancously with the announce 
ment that the National Coal Associa- 
tion is down to the copy-writing stage 
with its three-year, $2,700,000 advertis 
ing and publicity campaign, comes the 
news that the local promotion plan, 
sponsored jointly by an impressive list 
of industry groups as a trial balloon in 
Muncie, Ind., early this fall (BW —Sep. 
7'40,p45), is going to be extended to 
other communities. 

he plan for the National Coal Asso 
ciation campaign, which was approved 
by the association’s directors a month 
ago in Washington, D. C., is now being 
given a series of regional presentations 
before bituminous operators by Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., which is handling the ac- 
count. First was in New York City a 
| couple of weeks ago, with showings in 
Chic: age and Cincinnati following. 

@ Coal Groups Cooperate—Interesting 
angle to the Muncie campaign was that 
it brought together what was probably 
the biggest group of national and re- 


=essesed gional coal-industry associations ever to 


embark on a cooperative promotion 
plan. Heading up the list were the Na- 
tional Coal Association, Institute of 
Cooking and Heating Appliance Manu 
Stoker Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, and Appalachian Coals, Inc. 
These got behind local interests in an 
intensive one-week campaign, which 
all avail- 
able devices. 

On the basis of local appliance sales, 
coal men think that the campaign was 
worth the $5,000 it cost. During the 
one week of the drive, unit sales of all 
appliances totaled 367: 26 stokers, 66 


furnaces; 3 hot water heaters, 272 space 


| heaters and ranges. 


Crazy Water Cited 


FTC, long taunted by FDA, 


to classic case. 


Among routine press releases by the 
Federal Trade Commission last week 
was one which recalled the rootin-tootin 
days when the Copeland bill (which 
finally was enacted as the pure food and 
drug law of 1938), was just about the 
hottest piece of legislation on the con- 
This was a release 


an order to the Crazy Water ¢ 
Mineral Wells, ‘Texas, 
sist excessive advertising clain 

The case of Crazy Wate; 
and mineral water is a 
annals of the fight for 
control fraudulent, extravaga 
misleading claims in labs 
advertising. Crazy Water 
the FTC well-seasoned by 
perience with the Food an 
Administration. The various 
turers who have promoted th 
Water products have figured in 
dozen court actions. 

lime was when Crazy Wat 
ported on its labels, as well a 
advertising, to cure or alleviate 
thing from cirrhosis of the 
scarlet fever. FDA said the most 
could be claimed for it was a 
laxative effect. 

Labels were toned down unti 
most extravagant claim was, “A « 
of glasses of Crazy Water taken | 
minutes before breakfast for a 
laxative is very effective.” Advert 
however, continued as before. A) 
its five-vear fight with the FTC 
which agency should get contr 
food and drug advertising, FDA ; 
much of FTC’s dalliance in the ¢ 
Crystal case, arguing that FTC 
adequate power to bring the advert 
into line under its old law. Apparent 
FTC has been goaded into action 


FM Gets the “Go” 


But long-awaited start of 


to ceas 


C lass 
legis 


authorized commercial opera- 
tion finds only one program 
sponsor actually signed up. 


Ever since last May, operators of « 
perimental frequency modulation st 
tions have been champing at the bit, in 
patient for Jan. 1941—the date sct 
then by the Federal Communicatio1 
Commission as the one on which 
censed FM stations could start comme: 
cial operation (BW—May25'40,p21 

Now the New Year has rolled arounc 
and it is pretty apparent that it prob 
ably will be early spring (April 1 is th 
date most members of the industry ar 
counting on) before any of the 25 sta 
tions now holding permits to build 
transmitters capable of commercial sery 
ice will be ready to go on the air. The 
two FM stations belonging to the Yan 
kee Network, one at Paxton, Mass., the 
other on top of isolated Mt. Washing 
ton, N. H.—where two hardy engineers 
will be snowed in for the winter with 
their transmitter—are expected to be the 
first to go on a full commercial basis 
@ One Sponsor Signed—So far only one 
commercial sponsor has signed on the 
dotted line with an FM station. The 
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Longine-W itnor Watch Co. will spon 
or time signals on W7INY (W2XOR 
ynt! Jan. 1), which is the FM outlet of 
WOR in Newark, N. J., and the station 
js reported to have another commercial 
prospect in the offing. Several agen- 
cies are expected to conduct spot surveys 
to check up on popular interest in FM. 

discussion has not worked around to 
rates, which, of course, are expected to 
be both low and flexible in the begin 
ning. Some stations, with both AM 
(amplitude modulation) and FM trans 
mitters probably will give FM time as a 
“bonus” to advertisers on AM. The ex 
pectation is that only the big evening 
programs of such advertisers as the cigar- 
ette and food companies will go on FM 
in the beginning. And this will be 


chiefly for publicity purposes, since, with | 


an estimated 10,000 to 12,000 home 
sets, built or adapted for FM reception, 


now installed across the country, audi- | 


ences will be negligible compared to 
those now reached over AM by the big 
programs. At present the big interest 
centers around the tack to be taken 
by the two big networks, Columbia and 
NBC. Columbia already has informed 
its affiliates that they must not broad- 
cast CBS programs simultaneously over 
standard and FM transmitters. So far, 
NBC has made no comparable an- 
nouncement, but the belief is that one 
will be forthcoming when commercial 
FM becomes a reality. 

Mutual has sent out a questionnaire 
to 90 affiliated stations, plumbing the 
possibility of a cooperative FM network 
and something on this order is thought 
to be in the offing. Since no more than 
six FM stations may be under one own- 
ership and control, any large-scale FM 
network will have to be along coopera- 
tive lines. 





“KEEDOOZLE” CLOSES 


Clarence Saunders, battle-scarred vet- 
eran of the grocery merchandising field 
and founder of Piggly-Wiggly stores, is 
finally going to close his “Keedoozle” 
store in Memphis—the store where the 
customer selects groceries with an elec- 
tric key and finds them all wrapped and 
waiting for him when he gets to the 
cash register (BW—Apr.15°39,p41). For 
a while, it looked as though the Mem- 
phis store was going great guns, and, 
despite the shut-down in his home 
town, Saunders insists he is going to 
open franchise-operated stores in Chi- 

cago, Texas, and Los Angeles, then 
re-open in Memphis. 


“COLA” FOR CANDY? 


Since 1907, the Coca-Cola Co. has | 
protected its famous trademark by win- 
ning infringement decisions against 
some 80 manufacturers of products in- 
corporating the names “‘coca”’ or “cola” 





in various forms. These suits have nll | 
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$1200 a 


Month my | VE, 4 


after IRON FIREMAN Replaced 
Other Stokers in Victor Brewery 







HEN its boilers were fired by four stokers of another make. the Victor 
Brewery burned coal costing $3 a ton. During peak seasons, extra firemen 
were kept constantly on duty, and three boilers were needed to carry the load 
Now, with Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Spreader stokers installed, the Victor 
Brewery burns coal costing only $2.36 


















a ton. Even during peak seasons, no 
more than two boilers are fired at any 













one time. Even though steam require 










ments fluctuate, steam pressure stays 
constant. Total fuel savings are $1200 
to $1500 a month. 






































What Can YOU Save? 


We are ready to make for you 
the same type of engineering 
survey that we made for the 
Victor Brewery. This survey 
covers more than 100 factors 
which affect steam production. 











FUEL BURNED 
IN SUSPENSION 





COAL HOPPER 















= a ; AND ON 
It will determine with en- SHALLOW FUEL OR GuNcER 
: . BEO PNEUMATIC / 
gineering accuracy your pos- COAL 
- CONVEYOR 





sible savings and betterments. 
We invite the collaboration of 
your own consulting engineer 
or plant engineer. Just mail 
the coupon, and we will make 
the survey at our own expense, 
and without the slightest obli- 
























Top: Four Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
firing four boilers in plant of Victor Brewing Company, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania. Bottom: Diagram showing 
how the Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader conveys 


the coal on a stream of air to the boiler. 







gation to you. 


RON FIREMAN *“s::...°" 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto 
Mail to 3367 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
See us about making an Engineering Survey similar to the o 
for Victor Brewery. (No obligation) 
Send new broadside showing savings records of 5 lron Fireman users 
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directed almost exclusively at promoters the candy than in keeping clean a legal 

of soft drinks, have nipped many a record of always defending its trade- LABO R 

competitor in the bud. mark. Final settlement of the most 
Now the company has filed suit ask- famous of all Coca-Cola trademark liti- —— 

ing for an injunction to restrain Life gation—that against nascent Pepsi-Cola 

Savers Corporation from manufacturing (BW-—Apr.27'40,p35)—is_ still pending Work-Week Ri WwW 

its newly-introduced “Cola Life Savers.” here and abroad. 

Chances are that Coca-Cola—which has In 1938, the Exchequer Court of Wage-Hour Division 


never marketed anything but its one Canada upheld Coca-Cola in an ine, If j , I-def 
famous soft drink—is less concerned with — fringement suit against Pepsi-Cola, but itselt in national-detense 


——— ——_——— ) the Dominion Supreme Court reversed fire romptl deni . 
SONALIZED Aapgayical) | the decision. Coca-Cola immediately . P P Y es tha 
b PRIVATE ACCOUNTS BOOK| petitioned to bring the case before the IS @ handicap to productic 


Vg Empire's final authority—the Priv 

(iP Private records, always desirable, = I : the y ’ 

“Tf income tax now makes imperative. Council in London. Dénotement to Exigencies of national defer 
makes reports easy... saves money! that appeal came this week when word operation of the wage-hour 
—WNot just another budget book — 


Send nome, address onda = ALLEN O. MiLLER| | Was received that the Privy Council has week produced a_ verbal 
ae emo” check for Zyeer =. Cryeel Springs. | | agreed to hear the case. a collision revealing a conflict 





book by return mail. Port kely, Wh. | 





losophies. 








When Defense Commission: 


.. M E a | Cc A N on nb toh i oer,’ | PA N Y sen appeared before the Nation 3 v4 - 


ciation of Manufacturers (BW —|] 


a. how / '40,p15) and appealed for an ext -_s 
COF oO of the machine-tool industry's w hat th 
week, his quasi-official siatement - 
ne K & R T fea U C K S immediate echoes. By this week. - — 
certed demand had developed for ve 
working hours for labor. that t 
e Two Men, Two Jobs—While Kk hee 
sen has been working a 24-hour-d much 
produce more and more defense _ 
| of all kinds at an ever-increasing of the 
a colonel from the Army Engincer ( — 
has been doing all in his power to ct hrs | 
further the standard working _—" 
under the provisions of the Fair | — 
Standards Act. And the colonel—P! 
| Fleming, Wage and Hour Administ 
| tor—is a hard worker, too. 
By the terms of FLSA (more px 
| larly the wage-hour law), the m 
| mum working weck, in effect since Oct 
| 24, is 40 hrs. Previously, the maxim 
had been stepped down from 44 h 
(the standard when the act went int 
effect in 1938) to 42 hrs. Also in eff 
(Above) Baker Truck carrying 2! tons of sheet steel since Oct. 24 is the provision of ti 
from shearing department to press room—cutting the law that all who work more than 
sae ater “es = a te 4 por lead. 40-hour week must be paid time and 


(Left) Baker Truck carrying a bulky load of pressed half for their oy ertime. 
forms to the spot-welding department—increasing s Caught in Crossfire—Col. Flemin: 


by three times the load formerly bandled. - - , : 
was caught in the crossfire which f 
| lowed the Knudsen speech, althoug 
| he was able to point out (1) that he 
domestic ranges uses 8 Baker Trucks. The extent to which these | merely doing what he is supposed t 
do under the law, and (2) that there i 


, _ no legal limit to the number of hour 
by the record of the Cleveland plant. According to Mr. T. P. | that may be worked so long as th ~ 
alte 


rath 
] 
pro 
hot 





soon 
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trucks contribute to the company’s earnings is demonstrated poo 


Muelhauser, superintendent, three Baker Trucks cut handling employee is paid for overtime at th 


; . ‘ lawful rate. In fact, the colonel cam« 

: , 75 07 a< . ¢ > 
costs upwards of 75%, besides speeding up production and | right back and urged that industrie: 
increasing plant capacity without adding to overhead. work as much as 160 hours a week 
: through payment of overtime and hiring | 
Let the Baker representative show you how of additional men. ss 
similar savings can be gained in your plant Spokesmen for automotive tool and ~~ 
. . the 
die makers were first to take up the oa 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company | Knudsen challenge. Two factors kept pe: 
on aon nen eens. S . Si ee ag said: (1) Th r ov am at sk mee nay 
he : ies et ingh a. y said: e governme 10ulc 


eapuer aanurancuaen er beaecnes Weneeen | readjust contracts to allow for added 
costs, and (2) unions should permit ex- 


een ee 
“nsive overtime work. 
loys akRer IND US TR IA L TR U CKS , | While aeoe bsceeat procurement 
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tments re-studied contracts (many 
¢ which already contain the cost-plus 
ature) to determine validity of the im 
charge against their terms, the 
nited Auto Workers’ Union (C.1.O 

d back at automotive leaders with 
tatement that there was no union 
to prevent overtime work in plants 
ved in defense work. U.A.W.’s 
lent, R. J. Thomas, said that labor's 
ion on overtime was simple, sen 


cp 










ce: (1) “No extreme cases of over 
me work until all available workers 
ibsorbed, and (2) overtime work 





vhich is particularly fatiguing shall be 
mnpensated for by extra pay 

eUnion Contracts Cited—Chester 
Cahn, secretary of the Automotive ‘Tool 
nd Die Manufacturers’ Association, 
ommented that ‘“‘most union contracts 
av that overtime work not be 
ompulsory,” and suggested that these 
Thomas retorted 








shall 






clauses be eliminated 
that the overwhelming majority of work 
ers would be willing to work overtime 
if their interests were safeguarded, and 
that those who refused and were mad 
to work under compulsion wouldn't be 
much help. 

Since the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Labor Department is responsible 
for seeing that all time worked over 40 
hrs. a week be compensated for as 
time-and-a-half regardless of union-man 
Fleming was 














agement agreements, Col 
soon drawn into the general discussion 
Ouick to defend the law, Fleming said 
that, by making overtime expensive, 
the act forces the quick training of new 
workers, stimulates the rationalized 
assembly-line — production 
Accordingly, he contended, by increas 
ing the skilled-labor supply, it helps na 
production rather than 







technique 







tional-defense 
hinders it. 

@ New Worry for A.F.L.—If Fleming 
is correct, there is reason to believe that 
the American Federation of Labor, 
icalous of the interests of craftsmen, 
the 







and long an ardent defender of 
wage-hour law, may turn on it. The 
federation’s about-face will come as it 





sees the bargaining power of the craft 
unions undermined through a great in 
flux of new hands into the craft job 
pools. Observers expect A.F.L.’s re 
treat from its overtime pay stand, if the 









rationalized production. 






proved to be justice in the charge that 
hour regulation cripples production, 
public opinion is counted on to force 
basic changes on the FLSA. Either way, 
the division seems to be in for stormy 
weather. Amendments, or outright re- 
peal, may be in the cards and what may 
happen to the wage section of the 
division is anybody's guess. 

@ How the Division Works—The divi 
sion has been going ahead, as it is em- 
powered by law to do, setting up com- 
mittees to recommend minimum wage 
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alternative is quick craft-training and | 


If Fleming is wrong, and there is | 


| 
| 






















Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


HEAT 
NSULATIONS 


CUT COSTS OF 
TRANSPORTING STEAM 


@ Sound engineering and correct insulation ore 
problems of major importance to the economica! 
transportation of steom. 


For many years, CAREY has been meeting these 
problems, with insulations which time has 
proved to be ot maximum efficiency and per- 
monence. CAREY insulations are the develop- 
ment of more than 60 years of research and 
manufacturing experience. They meet every 
service condition from sub-zero to 2500° F. 


Determining the many intricate problems of steam trans- 
mission —the correct insvlations —thicknesses — costs — aftain- 
able results —all ‘Sese come in the day's work for the CAREY 
organization. Regardless of what your insulation problem 


may be, you are always SAFE with CAREY. 


t——- — 









INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS OF 


ASPHALT— ASBESTOS —MAGNESIA 
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PHILIP CAREY COMPANY-CID. Office 
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rates for selected industries. These _ trial classifications. the largest 
committees, made up of representatives is textiles. The division belix ; Truc 
of employer groups, labor groups, and _ its wage orders have raised ear P 
the public, study an industry and report 643,900 employees. The low: 
their wage recommendations to Flem- _ set by administrative order 
ing. He may either accept their report applying to textiles, apparel, an ' 
and issue an order fixing pay rates for less hosiery. proker 
| that industry, or, doubting the report, Further wage hearings are tent Decree 
| discharge the committee and gather a scheduled for the grey iron an c 
new one for further study. Thus far, able iron foundry industry, for 
a committee selected to recommend carriers, passenger and freight, rs 
wages for the apparel industry is the rubber. = S 
only one to have been overruled. e Two Groups of Inspectors—B = ly 
Most recent committee to report was it finds more claims on it than nopo'y 
that for the enameled-utensil industry, personnel to take care of, the di ee 
which last week recommended a 40¢ field staff of 900 inspectors is d 4 
minimum wage for the estimated 6,200 into two groups. Half of them ir Lo ‘ 
employees engaged in the manufacture gate complaints which pour in ir r “a 
of enameled pots and pans (see the numbers as to accumulate a mo ch: — 
table below). backlog, the other half are us« nese 


—> ‘. » of busi 
(he wage requirement of the act is shock troops” in specific in ' tt 
trust— 


ae ; vy | an hourly minimum of 30¢ for the six drives. An industry “drive” is dk ints 
HALLOWELL | years from Oct. 24, 1939, to Oct. 24, te clean up infractions and evasix — 
1945. Thereafter, the minimum is to a selected business area. Most rece» rhe 
S T E E L S T O O L S be 40¢, but prior to 1945 the adminis- “completed” drive was in lumber: the dri 
For your plant, shop or office, “Hallowell” stools | trator—acting on the recommendation —Aug.10'40,p47). thems¢ 
nM a a ee ae ee | of on industry committee—may estab- Indicative of the enforcement hoped 
a ett the nk-Producing comfort | lish for any covered industry a minimum — lem are some November figures: Of be ne 
in the “Hallowell” line, Full welded steel construc. | between 30¢ and 40¢. Thus, the rate woolen and worsted firms surveved the str 
develop ia ordinary’ naicg ed wobble which soot | which has been set for the enameled- division found that 71 had gone out — 
enema May — ee seaten top utensil industry equals the division’s business, that 140 were complying wit I stig 

a top minimum. the law, that 59 were in violation, them 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL C0. © Many Workers Affected—All told, that 10 were not covered by the law. Of ® — 
Box 598 Sectiatons Penne. there are nearly 3,500,000 workers em- 234 hosiery firms inspected, the divi — 
ployed in industries where minimum found 34 out of business, 119 com whee 
| pay rates have been set by administra- ing, 77 in violation, and four not to ent 

| tive order. These orders cover 22 indus- ered by the act. natior 
Chau 
AFL 
than 


Industries above the 30¢ Minimum La 


Cc rs’ h 


ly in 


Since 











Under the wage-hour law, industry he effects the recommendation by admin by ag 
cominittees hold special hearings and rec- _ istrative order. Following are the 22 in the I 


DRIES RAPIDLY EVEN ON CONCRETE ommend minimum wages which are dustrial groups which have so far com agree 
THAT IS NOT COMPLETELY CURED above the statutory limit of 30¢ an hour. plied with this provision of the law and merc 


If the Wage-Hour Administrator agrees, the number of workers affected $1.0( 
PAINT will give long-lived protection and vig 


decoration to concrete surfaces, if it's made W orkers W orkers e Mr 
— KR. FN Tie, sow lnasemens Committee Recommendation Emploved Affected Effective Date intim 
mptouere and alkalies that cases early failure Textile 324¢ 650,000 175,000 Oct. 24, 1939 in pe 
of other paints on concrete, plaster, stucco, , 2 - > 1 
asbestos-cement board, and similar materials. Woolen e 0 ¢ 150,000 g 12,000 June 17, 1940 allow 

Moreover, Parlon paint dries with lacquer- Apparel 324¢—40 ¢ 650,000 200,000 July 15, 1940 
like speed. You can spply i it before concrete cis Hosiery, full-fashioned 40 ¢ 60,000 16,000 Sept. 18, 1939 1anc 
pane = ae MY rt. FV Hosiery, seamless athe 324¢ 80,000 30,000 Not yet operative I hey 
and you save even more time Hat a 40 ¢ 25,000 4,500 July 1, 1940 merc 
in moving men and equipment Hat, straw and harv est. ‘ 5 Undetermined ’ 1,000 Not yet operative 
into new construction. Fi Mill 23,500 3,500 J 1s 1939 
out about this new paint today. MIMNCTY 20 » Uf an. 1), load 

Progressive t manufac- Shoe . 5 234.000 60,000 April 29, 1940 oad, 
carers thepushgut the country c 5 23,000 7,500 faly 1, 1940 for 1 
paint to their i 0s Jestoa Knitted underwear. 60,000 16,000 May 6, 1940 the 
probably buy it from your reg- Railroad carriers, Class I. : 1,000,000 60,000 Not yet operative : 
wee, supplier. at he is not yes Railroad carriers, shortlines. 17,000 5,300 Not yet operative ' 
us 4 Hf it be glad Leather - 50,000 3,000 Sept. 16, 1940 men 
to help you. Mail the coupon Pulp and primary paper. ; 130,000 8,500 Sept. 16, 1940 Dist 
pn ey ee Carpet and rug, wool. 31,000 1,000 Not yet operative the 
tects 4, LOL fx Carpet and rug, other... . Undetermined Undetermined Not yet operative Spe 
surfaces. Luggage and leather... 18,250 4,900 Jan. 6, 1940 ST} 
Converted paper 200,000 25,000 Not yet operative iS Cl 
FREE BOOK COUPON Embroideries . : 14,250 4,400 Not yet operative pric 
Cellulose Products Department Portable lamp and shade. ¢ 10,000 5,000 Not yet operative 7) 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY | Enameled utensil 6,200 1,200 Not yet operative 


load 


v 


= 


truc 


INCORPORATED - — - - 
905 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Totals* a 3 432, 200 643,900 


Picaee send more information about 
RLON-base paints. 


on Sa 


* These totals do not include figures on (1) recommendations for the jewelry industry FO 
which are in the process of negotiation; or (2) the special recommendations drawn for Puerto I 
Rico, which went into effect Dec. 2, 1940 and set wages of 124¢ to 224¢ for 60,000 
workers on the island. 
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Truck Ring Broken 


Produce-hauling monopo- 
y in Philadelphia is finally 
broken up by Antitrust Division. 
Decree will be filed on Jan. 1. 





Since 1936, produce-hauling in and 
ut of Philadelphia’s famed food mart, 
Dock Street, has been a tight little mo- 
nopoly for 40 truckers. 

|} ormed primarily to end cut-throat 
competition among the haulers, the Car 
Lot Receivers’ Association did its origi- 
nal job well. But, within a year, mer- 
chants and farmers—realizing that every 
movement of produce meant added cost 
of business through tribute to the truck 
trust—began complaining. Some com- 
plaints reached federal ears. 

Che brokers perked up in 193 
the drivers, asking higher wages, found 
themselves locked out. ‘The brokers 
hoped for a return to the old system of 
being able to move their produce across 
the street without wearily calling up the 
association for one of its trucks to do it. 
Then, suddenly, gloom descended on 
them again. 

e Truckers Go Union— Ihe 
members quickly made peace with the 
wheel boys. The contract required them 
to enter the ranks of Local 197, Inter- 

national Brotherhood of ‘lcamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers, 
A.F.L. The trust was more entrenched 
than ever. 

Last week, word came that the brok- 

ers’ headache was cured. “Convinced” 
by agents of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, the truckers 
agreed to abandon the monopoly, which 
merchants contended was costing them 
$1,000,000 annually. 
@ Muscle and Abuse—The federa! agents 
intimated that force might be a factor 
in persuading incoming union drivers to 
allow only Philadelphia union drivers to 
handle the trucks within the city limits. 
They also pointed out that compelling a 
merchant who had sold an incoming 
load to a brother broker to accept the 
load, pay for unloading, and then pay 
for reloading on the same truck to cross 
the street, was going too far. 

Jan. 1 the truckers and the govern- 
ment will file a consent decree in U.S 
District Court at Philadelphia, ending 
the monopoly. R. McDonald Gray, 
Special Assistant Attorney General, who 
is currently conducting a ‘probe of bread 
price-fixing in the Quaker City (page 
17) is credited with the victory over the 
truckers. 


FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Executives and others with a business 
interest in sound public relations are 
now enrolling for an institute on this 


7 when 


association 
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subject to be conducted by the Amer 
can Council on Public Relations at the 






Harvard Club in New York City, Jan. 
20-24, under the direction of Dr. Rex 
F. Harlow of Stanford University. Lec- 





tures on five major phases of public rela- 
tions will be given in afternoon sessions. 
Evening forums will be devoted to an 
swers to question from enrollees by five 
faculty members and a panel of public 
relations practitioners. Panels, one sit 
ting each evening, will be made up of 
five men in the held of public opinion 
and propaganda, five in the field of con 
five in industrial rela 
and 


ties 





THE SAME CONVEYOR 
ENGINEERING THAT 
MADE THESE SAVINGS 


HESE reports are typical of the hun- 

dreds of installations citing the sav- 
ings Standard Conveyors have made 
for others. Standard Conveyor engineers 
have helped hundreds of manufactur- 
ers to save time and money through 
better handling methods 














sumer relations, 
tions, five on government relations, 
five chosen as experts on the pring ipk s 
practices, and procedures of public rela 
tions work. 

Tuition for the course is $50 







and an 







enrollee can send an alternate to any 
session. 

e Plan National Program—!he Ameri- 
can Council on Public Relations was 






established on the Pacific Coast in 1939 
as a non-profit, non-commercial, and 
non-political organization with head 
quarters at San Francisco. The New 
York City institute will be the ninth it 
has conducted, eight having been held 
on the Pacific Coast, one in Milwaukee. 
Financing is by course enrollment fees, 
gifts, and subscriptions, largely by busi 












“Large Oil Refinery Soves First Investment 
in Conveyors — $6501.00 a Year. 

“New equipment must justify itself with- 
in first year. ..the conveyor equip- 
ment which we are using has paid for 
itself within that time. Additional con- 
veyors have been purchased each year 










ness concerns on the Coast or with A 
: since first conveyors were installed. 
affiliations there. Serving with Dr. Har 






low as president is an administration of 
business executives. A national Advisory 
Committee is now being set up with 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stan- 
ford University, President Robert Gor- | 
don Sproul of the University of Cali 

fornia, President Clarence Dykstra of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Paul 
W. Garrett, vice-president of General 
Motors, as charter members. 















Wholesale Drug House Saves $18,000 to 
$20,000 a Year on $7800 Investment in 
Conveyors and Pneumatic Tubes. 

. which can be traced directly to the 
conveyors without any question. The 
new installation which we are adding 
to our old, will cost $1500.00 and will 
save double that the first year." 







MORE AIRCRAFT BARGAINING 


In evaluating results of the strike of 
the C.I.O. United Automobile Workers 
against the Vultee Aircraft Co., predic- 
tions were made that the new contract 
would be used as a standard in what 
ever negotiations the union might un 
dertake with other units in the southern 
California aircraft industry (BW—Nov. 
30°40,p57). 

Current U.A.W. contract discussions 
with Ryan Acronautical Co., San Diego, 
therefore, hold no particular surprise 
and were progressing more or less ami- 
















Paper Mill savings equal to 150% of con- 
veyor cost in Unloading Cargo of Pulp. 

*... found that we saved 150% of the 
cost of the conveyor in handling this one 
cargo of pulp as against the cost of 









cably, early this week with no strike unloading previous cargoes.” 

threats. The union is demanding 75¢ Get the benefit of experience —call in a 
an . . : -_ Standard Conveyor engineer—no matter how 
an hour, closed shop, job seniority, Jarge or small your conveyor requirements. 






C.1.0. shop stewards. Vultee base rate 
was set at 55¢ with increases to 624¢ 
after three months’ employment. This 
would indicate that the union might 
compromise the 75¢ Ryan wage de- 
mand. A National Labor Relations 
Board election last summer established 
the U.A.W. as bargaining agent for 
the 1,500 Ryan employees. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Pau! Minn. 
Sales and Engineering Service im Principal Cities 
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A general view of the newly-6pened 
Laboratory of the U. S. 


Northern Regional 
Department of 


reveals a 306-ft. 


Agriculture 


eo > fe 


Seine ister Ae 


wing of the U-shaped structure. 


fireproofed and air-conditioned throughout. 
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Chemurgy Arrives 


U. S. research labs and 
countless private projects now 
testify to agriculture’s new réle 
in industrial economy. 


Vhis month at Peoria, Ill., the mag- 
nificent new Northern Regional Labo 
ratory of the U.S. Department of Agri 
culture opened its stainless-steel doors 
I:ventually, it will house a staff of about 
250 researchers who will specialize 
mainly im the properties and uses of 
corn products, research on the produc 
tion of alcohol, and a general search 
for wider uses of agricultural residues 
@ Labs on Both Coasts—Last June, the 
astern Laboratory in Philadelphia, 
equally magnificent, got started (BW- 
Ap.6'40,p34) on rese: arches into potato 
starch, nicotine extraction, apple prod- 
ucts, fruit concentrates, uses for pectin 
(the mysterious material that makes 
jelly jell), and improvements in the art 
of freezing foods for market. About the 
same time, the Western Laboratory in 
San Francisco went into action on a 
similar program, not including starch 
and nicotine research. 

In the West, the researchers will lay 
especial stress on fruits and vegetables, 
the preparation of their concentrates, 
and their processing for wider markets. 
In New Orleans, the Southern lab will 
probably head its agenda of projects 
with a thorough-going investigation of 
cottonseed, sweet potatoes, and peanuts. 
@ Monuments to a Thesis—If Francis 
P. Garvan, founder and first president 
of the National Farm Chemurgic Coun 
cil, were alive today, he would see in 
the establishment of the four great 
regional laboratories, built at a cost of 
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about $2,000,000 each, four working 
monuments to his lifetime thesis: ““To 
advance the industrial use of American 
farm products through applied science.” 

Chemurgy has arrived. And Garvan’s 
Chemurgic Council, which had but 11 
corporate contributors and 33 individ- 
ual members shortly after his death in 
1937, will start 1941 with at least 223 
corporations contributing from $100 to 


$3,500 each, plus about 1,600 
vidual members at $10 per. 
@On Substitutes for Tung—Just 
cently there was formed in Washi 
a jot committee of chemists 
members of the council and the 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer A 
ciation to investigate and promote 
utilization of American substitute 
such drying oils as tung from China 
icica (BW—Jun.1'40,p32) from So 
America, and perilla from Manchuk 
Meanwhile, one well-known varn 
company, a contributor to the coun 
has got going on a varnish compoun 
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EE 

Just to show that diesels run on 
chemurgic soy bean oil in a pinch, 
Dr. P. B. Jacobs, senior chemical 


engineer of Northern 


Dr. O. E. May, laboratory director. 
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of 45% American castor oil (dehy- 
drated), 45% American soy oil, and 
only 10% Chinese or American tung, 
and has patented another combination 
of 45% soy heat-treated with 55% cas- 
tor (or tung if available) which is show- 
ing excellent results. 
e Cotton Grown to Specifications—This 
fall, a large southern plantation oper- 
ated by an active member of the Che- 
murgic Council shipped 3,000 bales of 
cotton to tire cord mills supplying Akron 
tire builders. The significance of the 
event lies not in the quantity, but in 
the fact that the cotton in those bales 
was grown to exact specifications laid 
down five years before. 

In other words, the manager of the 








plantation had gone directly to tire 
technicians, had found the precise 
length and thickness of fiber desired, 
had gone home and bred the plants to 
produce it. What’s more, the 3,000 
bales did not compete with any other 
American grower. 

e Current Developments—Current proj- 
ects, operating m the spirit of the 
chemurgic movement, include: extrac- 


which can be made a synthetic wool 
similar to the Italian Lanital; a 30,000- 
acre planting of papaya trees in Texas, 
scheduled to begin to bear in 1941 


and a substance to make tough meat 
tender); a California test planting of 
pyrethrum (whose powdered blossoms 
are death to flies); an investigation into 
furthering the planting of cork oaks. 

@ Homegrown Seasonings—Most exotic 
undertaking of the National Farm Che- 
murgic Council is encouragement of 
domestic production of aromatic plants 


coriander seeds for cookies, candy, and 
pickles; caraway seeds for rye bread 





and cheese and soap and gin; anise 
for cough medicines and Christmas 
cakes and candy; fennel for fruit pre- 
serves, perfume, cordials; angelica for 
fruit cake and bitters and Chartreuse; 
licorice root for every youngster in the 
world. 

e From Farm to Auto—As a sidelight 








dustry, the council is prepared to back 
its estimate that it takes 500,000 acres 
of farm products to produce 1,000,000 
automobiles. These include 69,000,000 
Ib. of cotton; 500,000 bu. of corn; 


wool; not to forget 112,000,000 ft. of 
lumber, plus astronomical quantities of 
turpentine, goat hair (for mohair uphol- 
stery), rubber—agricultural products all. 

According to a council spokesman, 
“While the farm products of forty mil- 
lion acres are now used by chemurgic 
manufacturers, the council believes that 
within ten years, the productive capac- 
ity of 50,000,000 additional acres can 
be required to meet the demands for 
industrial farm crops.” 
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2,500,000 gal. molasses; 3,200,000 Ib. | 


tion of a protein from cotton, from | 


(from papaya are extracted a beverage 
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HE use of Twin Dise Clutches is not confined to one 





.. toa few limited applications. Nationally 





industry . 






known engine builders standardize on Twin Disc 





Power Take-offs. Twin Dise Clutches have speeded up the 






work cycle on the majority of recognized machine tools. 





Twin Dise heavy-duty clutches are standard on most of the 





widely advertised material handling equipment. On more 






than 90 per cent of the hoists and drilling rigs in the oil 





fields, the Twin Dise name-plate is a familiar sight. In the 





logging camps and on the farm, operators know that “Twin 






Disc” means a clutch “built for the job”. This versatile 





experience is yours when you have a clutch problem. We 





invite inquiries regarding any industrial clutch or hy- 






draulic drive application. 





2. Power Take -off 





1. Torque Converter 





3. Machine Tool Clutch t. Heavy-duty Clutch 





















DISC CLUTCH CO 1365 RACINE STREET = RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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APPLIANCE PREVIEW 


At its first preview of 1941 appliances 
in New York last week, Westing- 
house unveiled two new products— 
the “Laundromat” (above), a full- 
automatic cycle washer; and a “reverse 
cycle air conditioner,” to provide cool- 
ing in summer and warmth in win- 
ter. Westinghouse also announced 
that informative labels would now be 
sealed on all appliances. 





Cotton-Cleaner 


One of the brothers who 
invented mechanical picker now 


offers device to improve product 
thus harvested. 


A cotton cleaning machine is the lat- 
est invention of John Rust of Memphis, 
Tenn., who, with his brother, Mack 
Rust, won fame for inventing the Rust 
mechanical cottonpicker. The new de- 
vice will be manufactured in Memphis. 

The invention grew out of the need 

to raise the grade of cotton picked by 
the mechanical picker, by removing 
trash, John Rust said. By its use, ac- 
cording to Rust, cotton will come out 
“middling or better.” 
@ A Whirlwind of White—The new ma- 
chine is a long, narrow box arrangement 
(see picture) with a hole at one end for 
receiving the uncleaned cotton and a 
hole at the other end through which the 
cleaned cotton shoots in a whirlwind of 
white. In the shops, the machine is 
mounted on a tractor which supplies 
the power. 

In a demonstration, Rust tossed sev- 
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eral handfuls of dirty cotton into the 
back end of the machine. Out came a 
shower of clean cotton at the other end. 
“Just say the dirt is blown out of the 
cotton,” he explained. He believes it is 
one of the biggest things that has hap- 
pened to cotton in years. 

@ In the Ginning Line—Although the 
new machine in the demonstration was 
mounted on a tractor, those to be pro- 
duced for the market soon will be made 
to hook in with the ginning line at gins 
or in portable style to be set up any- 
where. 

John Rust also revealed in Memphis 

that, for the first time since its inven- 
tion in 1927, the Rust cottonpicker 
will be produced on a large scale next 
year in a new plant. The plant probably 
will be in Memphis, although plans as 
yet are indefinite. 
@ Shortage of Labor Noted—Decision to 
go into mass production of the pickers 
came after a noticeable shortage of labor 
cnis year. Cotton pickers have been 
scarce and some growers have had to pay 
higher than $1 per 100 Ib. picked. That, 
coupled with the fact that dei nse in- 
dustries create a demand for cotton and 
a shortage of labor, brought on the 
change in policy of the company. 

The new “highly efficient” cotton 
cleaner, “eliminates the final obstacle to 
the success of the picker,” Mr. Rust be- 


lieves. However, the cleaner can be 
individually for use at cotton 

whether the cotton that is being gi 
has been picked by the Rust p 


or not. 


FORD SIX—MAYBE 


Detroiters this week heard that : 
Ford Motor Co.'s 6-cyl., 80 hp. eng 
—rumored for New Year annoy 
ment (BW —Sep.14'40,p16)—were 
ing from a temporary production 
The talk is that the new design wil 
a fairly conventional job, althoug! 
may have cylinder sleeves as in V-t 
Ford engines. Probabilities are 
daily output will not exceed 100 s 
for some time with the mixture of 
manent and temporary tooling now 
stalled, that they will be optional 
the “Economy” and “De Luxe” (r« 
standard) Ford models. 

Price has not been revealed, but 
will be remembered that the fo: 
V-8 “Sixty” sold for $25 less than t 
V-85. It will also be remembered t 
sixes have been under development | 
years, and that manufacturing progr 
have been started and scrapped sev: 
times. As to plastic bodies which ha 
likewise been rumored recurrently, | 
more recently, they seem still to be 
couple of years hence. 








One of the biggest things that ever 
happened to cotton was the me- 
chanical cotton picker, invented by 


John and Mack Rust. But John 








Rust’s new mechanical cotton cleaner 
(above) may well be the biggest thing 
that has happened to cotton since the 
mechanical picker. 
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New Uses for Coal 


Research program backed 
by operators and carried out 
by Battelle Institute will seek 
wider public acceptance. 
























Soft-coal operators are again turning | 
to a joint research effort to improve the 
market position of their product. Bitu- 
minous Coal Research, Inc.—the agency | 
fathered a few years ago by the National | 
Coal Association—will direct the new | 
program. 

The actual research work will be | 
carried on at Battelle Memorial Insti 
tute, Columbus, Ohio. This organiza 
tion did most of the work in an earlier | 
34-year program, discontinued in 1938 
when funds raised by Bituminous Coal 
Research ran out. 
¢ Railroads Contribute—Plans call for a 
minimum annual expenditure of $50,- 
000 for the next three years. Contribu 
tions in excess of $200,000 already have 
been pledged. More than one-third of 
this sum will come from the major 
southern coal-carrying railroads. ‘The 
rest will be contributed by coal opera 
tors’ associations and individual mining 
companies. Coal industry subscriptions | 
represent approximately 25% of the 
bituminous output. 

Major objectives of the work to be 
undertaken at Battelle are: (1) Improv- | 
ing public acceptance of bituminous 
coal as a fuel, with special emphasis on 
cleanliness; (2) improving present equip 
ment for burning coal so as to avoid 
smoke and to make coal burning in the 
home truly automatic; (3) finding new 
uses—both fuel and non-fuel—for bitu- 
minous coal. The goal here will be 
uses which offer markets for sizable ton- 
nages. While coal and coal-tar deriva- 
tives are widely employed today in pro- 
duction of synthetic materials, the 
quantities so consumed are small. 
@ What It Includes—Specific projects 
embraced in the program include: Di- 
rect application of coal as a fuel for | 
metallurgical and ceramic furnaces; 
complete gasification of coal for indus- 
trial and residential use; direct conver- 
sion of coal to mechanical energy in 
a new type of internal-combustion en- 
gine; perfection of smokeless kitchen 
ranges and space heaters. 

Stokers and stoker coals will again 
have an important place in the program. 
Further research on materials for dust- 








proofing coals also will be made, with 
special attention to porous coals which 
so far have been found difficult to dust- 
proof economically. 

@ Studies Started Previously—Study on 
some of these problems—notably com- 
plete gasification and dustproofing with 
oil—was inaugurated during the earlier 
research program at Battelle. That pro- 
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WANTED 


A MANU 





and oppressive taxation, 


with railroad sidings: 


short periods. 


Such a manufacturer will find here 
diversified labor, skilled and unskilled. 
His heat, fuel and power costs will 
be gratifyingly low, with a night utility 
rate of 6 mills/KWH. To ship his goods 
he will have available four trunk line 
railroads, the greatest system of high- 
ways in America, generous river front- 
and, at Perth Amboy and 
Carteret, deep waterways with 30 foot 
channels open to ocean-going vessels. 


Nor will this manufacturer have far 
New York is only 30 
miles from Middlesex County; Phila- 
delphia, 60 miles. Overnight. this manu- 
facturer’s trucks will reach 22,000,000 
people with 26% of the nation’s in- 


age... 


to go to market. 





How to overcome 


the 20 basic problems 
of personal selling 


Here’s a book to help any salesman improve his sales 
and earnings by use of a workable technique based on 
the 20 principal problems encountered in personal selling. 
In an entirely new approach, based on an intensive study 
of actual sales interviews and salesmen’s methods, a 20- 
point program of better methods is developed that may 
be applied in selling all types of goods and services. 
analyzed, good and poor methods of handling it are contrasted, and practical 


We want no ordinary industrialists 
for we are making no ordinary offer. 
But to certain farsighted manufacturers 
seeking a haven from high production 
and distribution costs, labor struggles 
Middlesex 
County in New Jersey offers attractive 
industrial properties at country rates. 
Included in these properties are sites hi 
also, desirable . 
vacant buildings rentable for long or 





FACTURER 


come, There will be no state tax on his 
personal income, no hostile officials, 
no discriminatory laws. 


This manufacturer will find living 
conditions pleasant for himself and his 





employees ... with excellent hospitali- 
zation, educational and recreational 
facilities . . . whether he establishes 


business in Carteret. Dunellen. 
Metuchen, Milltown, New Brunswick, 
Perth Amboy, Raritan Township, Sayre- 
ville, South Amboy, South Plainfield, 
South River, Woodbridge or any other 
location in Middlesex County. 


Finally, this manufacturer will have 
as neighbor in Middlesex County, N. J.. 
many of the brightest stars in industry's 
firmament: American Cyanamid. Bake- 
lite, Barber Asphalt, Buffalo Tank. 
Carborundum, Celotex, Cheseborough, 
du Pont, Flako, General Cigar, Hercules 
Powder, Johnson & Johnson, Mack 
Trucks, N. J. Fulgent, Personal Prod- 
ucts, Squibb, Zonite and others. If you 
feel that this set-up would stimulate 
the upward trend of your profits, write 
now to Peter M. Kroeger, Industrial 
Commissioner, Board of Freeholders, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 









“gapespnnsull? 


Each 








point or problem is 


“routines” 


are given to aid the reader in applying it in the improvement of his own work. 


Just Published § ALESMAWNSHIP 





© 20 problems cover all aspects 
sales interview fully, also ~ Ry p— 
come up before and after and vitally 
affect successful selling 

e Most chapters contain verbatim reports 
of actual sales interviews, secured 
phonographically 


© Lots of training course and group dis- 
cussion material in case examples and 
questions in each chapter 


SOMETHING NEW AND 





By B. R. Canpietp, Director, Sales 
and Advertising Department, Babson 
Institute. 548 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50. 


Can you sell successfully by routine’ Certainly, when one of 
the routines given in this unusual new book is used, together 
with an understanding of the particular sales problem involved, 
good and poor methods of meeting it, and specific pointers 
for applying the routine to your own product or service, such 
as the book gives 

Scores of actual sales interviews were recorded phono 
graphically, others listened in on and scored by investigators, 
buyers were interviewed, every possible source was probed for 
the realistic, factual material on which to base these sum 
marizations of sales problems and solutions 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 


Send me Canfield’s Salesmanship for 10 days 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid 


Name 
Address ... 
City and State . 





330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


eegaens . © 
(Books sent on approval in U 


PRACTICAL The result is the most practical book on selling you've seen 

in years You'll be amazed at how surely vou can apply 

IN A SELLING HELP _ - FBR, FY WR ll ee 
SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON 


examination on approval In 10 days I will send $3.50 
(Postage paid on orders sccompanied by remittance 


Position 


ompany BW 12-28-40 
8. and Canada only.) 
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Many Industries 
PROFIT 
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VINSOL 





q A Low-Cost Resin with 
Valuable New Properties 
That May Reduce Your Costs 
and Improve Your Products 


° 
DO THESE PRESENT USES SUG- 
GEST PROFITABLE APPLICA- 
TIONS IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


Shellac substitutes Hard pressed board 


Asphalt emulsions Adhesives 
Cement plasticisers Impregnated paper 
and grinding aids products 


Laminating varnish 
Cold molded plastics 


Extenders for 
phenolic resins 


Paints Motor windings 
Varnishes Transformers 
Stains 


High voltage in- 
sulation 


SOME IMPORTANT 
PROPERTIES OF 
VINSOL: 


Insoluble in petroleum derivatives — Chemists 
know how unusual and important this is in 
protective coatings, plastics, and other 
products. 


Excellent electrical characteristics — At 85°C., 
breakdown is above 20,000 volts; power 
factor ranges from 0.5% at 25°C., to 15.2% 
at 103°C.; dielectric constant from 2.81% 
to 6.5%. 


Easily esterified — With glycerin, ethylene gly- 
col, diethylene glycol, etc., Vinsol yields 
resins of value in lacquers and varnishes. 


Nitrocellulose lacquer 


Easily saponified — Produces emulsions of ex- 
treme stability—valuable in asphalt emul- 
sions. 


Other important properties—Dark-colored; dark 
red by transmitted light; chemically and 
physically stable; melts at about 115°C.; 
acid number, 93. 





~ 


BY DISCOVERY = 








FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


how much Vinsol you 





Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


ICOAPORATED 
928K Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


We need pounds of Vinsol 
for testing. 


Send me a descriptive booklet 0 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. by Hercules Powder Company 
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gram also covered the selection and 
| preparation of coal for residential un- 
derteed stokers, including sizing and 
segregation of sizes in feeding fuel to 
the burner. 

Segregation of sizes in industrial 
power-plant bunkers and the utilization 
of pulverized coal in steam plants also 
were investigated. Reaching out for 
new markets, a study of the use of coal 
for dehydration of hay was made. 

@ Memorial to a Pioneer—Battelle Me- 
morial Institute—created by the will of 
Gordon Battelle, who died in 1923 
a memorial to his father, an Ohio pio 
neer in iron and steel—opened its doors 


as 


in 1929. Starting with one building, 
wings and new buildings have been 


added to take care of expanding activi- 

ties until today Battelle occupies 180,- 

000 sq. ft. of floor space and has a staff 

of 250 employees. 

Sixty per cent of the present staff are 
chemists, metallurgists, physicists, and 
engineers. - The annual budget now 
approximates $750,000. In recent years, 
expenditures for building expansion and 
equipment have averaged $130,000. 

@ Dedicated to Fuels and Metals—By 

the terms of its endowment, the major 

research work of Battelle is devoted to 
| fuels and metals. Part of this work is 
conducted as an institutional activity, 
| but much of it, as in the case of the 
coal program, is industry-sponsored. 
Some of this industry work is sponsored 
by associations or smaller groups; some 
by individual industries. 

In the case of industry-sponsored 
projects, the sponsor pays the salaries 
of the Battelle men actually employed; 
for supervision and materials; and _ its 
percentage of the overhead. Battelle 
itself spends approximately $150,000 


| a year on independent research and 


related activities. 
e 400 Jobs for Industries—In the past 
eleven years, Battelle has worked on 
more than 400 industry-sponsored proj 
ec: Many of these have originated 
with smaller groups and industries with- 
out research facilities and personnel of 
their own. Larger groups and compa- 
nies with their own research organiza- 
tions, however, have not been backward 
in calling upon Battelle. 
Sponsors of current and recent re- 
search projects include many of the 
“blue-chip” industries of the country 
steel, oil, mining, and fabricating of 
metals. 
e Other Achievements—Much of the 
work has dealt with ore concentration, 
coal-cleaning, and fundamental studies 
of coal combustion and coal-burning 
equipment. One of Battelle’s outstand- 
ing contributions in the field of alloys 
was the development of a free-machin- 
ing steel by alloying steel and lead. 
This alloy machines 50% faster. 
Chemical polishing of metals is an- 
other development from Battelle labo- 


| ratories. 


NEW PRODUC}s 


Sun Lamp 


The new Sun-Kraft Quartz | 
let Generator utilizes a sealed. e}, 
less quartz tube wherein mercu 
is activated by a high frequen 
supplied by standard radio tube 
is no wired connection betwe« 








The maker, $ 
Kraft, Inc., 215 W. Superior St., ¢ 
cago, guarantees the tube against blac} 
ening and burnout for five years. 


and electrical source. 


Toll Carrier 


If you want 
bridges, tunnels, and roads, you miglit 
consider the inexpensive new Aut 
Cash. It is a rubber vacuum-cup gadg 
made to cling to a car's windshield | 
LeRoco, Inc., W. 55th St., New 
York. It holds five coins. 


coins handy for t 


>> 
L360 


White Hot 


Claimed to be “‘the whitest substance 
known,” White Hot is a paint whicl 
can be applied by spray, brush, o1 dip 


on refractory and metal surfaces, and 
will withstapd temperatures up to 2,84 
deg. F. When used in furnaces, it re 


flects heat 
efficiency, 


rays, increases combustion 
and lengthens life of surfaces 
it covers. Preferred Utilities Co., Inc., 
33 W. 60th St., New York, puts it out 
along witl. Pyro Proof, a light gray paint 
of similar characteristics for heats up to 
4.000 deg. 


Working Toboggan 


Speeds up to 40 m.p.h. are possible 
over unbroken snow trails in the Elia- 
son Motor Toboggan, the latest contri- 
bution of Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., to line maintenance 
men. It is powered by a 25-hp. gasoline 
engine operating through an endless 
cleated belt. It will carry loads up to 
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4ric Eraser 


parles Bruning Co., 100 Reade St., 
York, provides a 7-in. “rubber” 











tsnew Bruning Hollow Shaft Eraser 
sich renews itself like the lead in a 
shanical pencil. A button under the 
dex finger controls motor operation. 


solant Sterilizer 


Killing off infection-producing bac- 
4 in machine tool coolants, and re- 
ying sediment at the same time, is 
» work cut out for the new Barrett 
rilizing Unit. It is built by Leon J. 
nett Co., Worcester, Mass., for con- 

tion in the oil line between the chip 
IC tractor and the supply tank. 





rraightener 


Newest in the line of modern, self- 
atained, electric-welded presses de 
ped by Denison Engincering Co., 
t lumbus, Ohio, is the Denison Hy- 

lic Straightening Press. Controlled 














ee Te 





cither by a single hand lever or a pedal, 
t takes kinks out of rounds, flats, tubes, 
tructural shapes, castings, and certain 
finished parts. It comes in 25- and 50- 
ton capacities with motor, pump, and 
il reservoir all in the vertical column. 
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- Start moldin 








Sto Searching 


DUREZ! That's the name to think of 
when you're faced with a problem of de- 
signing a new product, or improving an 
old one. For these 100% phenolics can 
furnish the answer to almost any prob- 
lem where plastics can be employed! 

The versatility of Durez plastics has 
been demonstrated by hundreds of manu- 
facturers in thousands of different ways 
over a long period of years. Products of 
nearly endless variety have been given 
new beauty, greater strength, lighter 
weight, increased durability and many 
other advantages—thanks to these mod- 
ern molding compounds. 

Among the hundreds of Durez mold- 
ing compounds there is one or more to 
meet your need. In addition, Durez 
brings you a wide range of special com- 
pounds and resins for bonding, coating, 
impregnating, laminating and insulat- 
ing. For detailed information and help- 
ful suggestions write— 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
652 Walck Road North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


HOW DUREZ PLAS- 
TICS have helped many 
manufacturers make 
better products is told 
in a new booklet, “It's 
a New Business Cus 
tom.” It's good reading 
—and you may find it 


valuable reading 








Boat owners can now equip their boats with bilge 
pumps whose life and efficiency are increased greatly by 
molded Durez plastic housings which defy the corrosive 
electrolytic action of salt water. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & C 





g with DUREZ! 


The New Sonora “Gems” reveal the 
mew trend in miniature radio cabinet 
moldings . . . two-tone effects in a wide 
variety of color contrasts in Durez. 
These same molds are used to secure 
these interesting combinations. 





New combination table lamp and 
radio is a current example of in- 
genious design executed in lustrous, 
eye-pleasing Durez plastics. 


HEMICALS, INC. 


Plastics That Fit The Job 
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Stocks Sag in ‘40 


Though profits in most in- 
dustries are greater than in 
1939, year-end finds averages 
below last December's level. 


Stock price averages are ending the 
year appreciably below the level of last 
December, when war-spurred activity 
had inspired optimistic expectations. 
The Standard Statistics average of 50 in- 
dustrial stocks has sunk to around 100, 
as compared with 121.2 last year-end. 
Business Week’s Index of Business Ac- 
tivity, on the other hand, has shot up 
to around 143, almost 20 points higher 
than at the start of 1940. Spot com- 
modity prices are about even; around 
168.2 in the Moody averages compared 
with 170 a year ago. 

Few years in world history have 
topped 1940 in events which test vola- 
tility of securities and commodity 
prices. Yet, except for the dumping of 
equities which foliowed German inva- 
sion of Holland and Belgium, there has 
been neither run-away accumulation nor 
over-extended liquidation. 

@ Increase in Profits—Increased taxes 
and rising costs have held a ceiling over 
the profits which normally would fol- 
low the increase of industrial activity. 
Despite this, railroads are expected to 
top their 1939 income by 75% (BW— 
Nov.9’40,p20). The } National City Bank 
tabulation reveals that industrial profits 
in the first nine months of 1940 were 
greater than in the similar 1939 period 
for all industrial groups except food, 
baking, and beverage companies, retail 
and wholesale trade, and amusement 
and service concerns. The m: ichinery 
group reported a profits’ leap of 78.6%, 
aircraft 76.1%, petroleum products 
64.8%, and electrical equipment 
56.8% 
@ The First-Quarter Tendency—Seasonal 
factors would point to a tendency for se- 
curties prices to strengthen in the next 
few months. In 18 out of the past 20 
years (1939 and 1940 were the two 
which didn’t conform), stock market av- 
erages have risen during the first quarter, 
although in two of these years, the gains 
were lost before the end of March. Even 
in the early depression years of swiftly 
declining prices, 1930, 1931, and 1932, 
industrial averages rose steadily during 
the first few months. 
lhe commodity price index is at prac 
tically the level of a year ago, despite 
rising consumption and diminishing 
supply. Producers are rationing com- 
modities; the government is giving man- 
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ufacturers some latitude on the price of 
defense orders, to eliminate need for a 
scramble to obtain raw material. Fur- 
ther governmental action to forestall 
runaway quotations includes the threat 
of priorities and the consideration of re- 
moval of import duties to permit foreign 
commodities to enter the U.S. in com- 
petition with domestic products. 


@ Pork, Beef, and Silk—Foodstuffs and 






rose from 74 a year ago to 9} 
Obligations of the U nited 
risen to new peaks. For the { 
Treasury note issue was sold 
tax exemption provision. Pr; 
ment of corporate securities 
tutions has grown in importa 
the year. Nearly four-fifths ot 
term corporate bond financ: 
the year was for refundin 
refunding, at lower coupon rat 
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‘2 “s oats tax 
clothing materials have been most vola- mission “recommendations” ha 0) bene 
tile. Silk sank from $4.14 a Ib. a year of becoming “regulations.” © Ew-No 
ago to $2.56 this week. Pork and beef regulations take root in one { i es 
have strengthened. Corn has advanced _ spread to include other similar q aa 
slightly and wheat has dipped around During most of its existence, the SF, a tan 
15¢ to 20¢ a bu. has favored competitive bidding cess 90 

Foreign exchange and bonds of in- securities issues. On Mar. 24 7 Railroa 
vaded countries have sunk on Germany's Wm. O. Douglas, as a SEC (¢ ~ ane 
poor record of payments. Many of the sioner, condemned the “cont ude th 
currencies no longer can be purchased business by investment bankers. 1) vast, Al 
or sold here, except on the “black speech, many believe, did most t b Nashvi 
bourse.” Presidential proclamation has him rapidly up the ladder to SE« re 
blocked use of balances and foreign ex- manship and later to an appoint With 1 
change of Belgium, Denmark, France, Associate Justice of the Supreme ( ted by 
Holland, Norway, and Rumania. — Douglas charged that the banke: eds. 1a 
francs cost 2.23¢ each on Jan. 1; now dominate the business, monopoli acted te 
are worth four for a nickel. Belgian ronage, and exact tribute from any 10: 
belgas at 8¢ have lost more than half ors; recommended competitive b ted ch: 
their value. Late last week SEC’s utility d ough i 

French 74% bonds of 1941 were sell- repeated many of these accusati: 4 have 
ing above par a year ago, dipped after recommending that competitive b tend of 
German invasion to 40, and have since be required for all security issue The n 
recovered to around 70. $1,000,000 sold by public utility » bite a: 
e German Bonds Go Up—Belgian 54% ing companies and their subsid at the 
bonds of 1949 were selling above par at whether in public or private sale. F* bon of b 
the year end, lost two-thirds of their advertising for bids, they said, y vestors 
price, and now are quoted at 424. Ger- _ break up an alleged domination of ecuritie: 
man government bonds, on the other underwriting by six New York fin ten of 
hand, increased in value; 54s of 1965 Next day, one investment firm ceiving 
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| Bonds Score 


feature Of the bond market during 
ast week has been the activity in 
iad securities, especially those roads 
or near reorganization. Railroad 
ods have shown better resistance to 
, selling and more willingness to ad- 
ce than have the other investment 
ssifica tions. 
Blessed with freedom from excess 
fits tax deductions (BW—Jul.13'40, 
2), benefited by rising earnings trends 
BW —Nov.9'40,p20), and now to be 
ther aided by lessened rates of inter- 
+ charges on Reconstruction Finance 
p. loans, the junior liens of steam 
mers see a Clear track ahead. ° 
Railroad obligations which sold early 
s week at their highs for the year 
cude those of the Erie, Florida East 
ast, Ann Arbor, Santa Fe, Louisville 
Nashville, New York Central, and the 
ennsvivania. 
With rising domestic business, stimu- 
bted by orders for national-defense 
eds, railroad income in 1940 is ex- 
ected to top that of 1939 by 75%. 
Many roads that haven’t covered their 
ted charges for many years will be 
sough in the black to pay the interest 
od have some left over to reverse the 
end of erosion in surplus account. 
The new excess-profits taxes are going 
» bite a sizable morsel out of net profits. 
jut the profits are figured after deduc- 
hon of bond interest. ‘Therefore, many 
westors are switching out of taxable 
ecurities and into the tax-free bonds, 
ften of the same company. They are 
eeiving, at the same time, a prior 
‘aim on earnings and assets and a 
hance for enhancement of principal 








































HE MARKETS 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis 
trator, believes that 4%, which is the 
RFC’s rate to railroads, is a high rate 
on a good loan. He is considering a 
reduction in the rate. In a talk earlier 
this month Mr. Jones touched upon the 
vital functions which railroads perform 
in the national economy, difficulties 
which they meet in new competition 
from truckers and airlines, and the con 
tinually narrowing spread between in 
come and the cost of operation. 

The roads are heavily indebted to the 
RFC. Outstanding loans at the end of 
November amounted to $472,718,582, 
of which a substantial amount was in 
default. A 1% reduction in these inter 
est rates would enable railroads to shift 
$4,727,186 a vear from the RFC to 
apply on other expenses. 

No major railroad system has yet 
been reorganized under Sec. 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, although the law was 
placed on the statute books in March, 
1933. Yet there is active trading in 
the bonds of lines in reorganization, 
both the currently-listed bonds and the 
when-as-and-if issued securities of the 
corporation scheduled to result from 
the court order. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
W eek 1go {go lg 
Stocks 
50 Industrials 101.6 103.0 104.9 120.5 
20 Railroads 27.8 28.3 29.8 31.4 
20 Utilities $3.3 $3.9 $5.3 68.2 
Bonds 


90.0 90.2 90.5 86.6 
60.9 61.9 60.5 57.4 


20 Industrial 
20 Railroad 


20 Utility 100.6 100.6 100.4 101.6 

U. S. Government 111.6 111.8 211.2 107.5 

Data: Standard Statistics except for govern 
ment bonds which are from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York 









gsted that competitive bidding rules 
¢ extended also to railroad and other 
ecurities issues. 

Other underwriting houses point out 
that about one-half the long-term cor- 
porate bond financing during 1940 was 
for utilities. Most investment bankers 
aim that competitive bidding would 
disturb the vital continuing relation- 
hip between the underwriter and the 
orporation, an association which it is 
contended holds many advantages in 
avings and efficiency for the issuing 
~orporation, its stockholders, and the 
public (BW—Nov.30°40,p41). 












PS. 


Year-end changes in Wall Street in- 
clude formation of 3 new firms, dissolu- 
tion of one, 20 admissions to firms. 
lhe new tax laws are blamed for aban- 
donment of the Glore Forgan-Hayden 
Stone merger. . . . Personal finance and 
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small loan companies in October lent 
$69,900,000, a rise of 7.5% from Sep 
tember and 10.4% better than a year 
ago, the Department of Commerce has 
just reported. . . . Two months ago, un 
married males of draft age who wanted 
a personal loan had to find a co-signer 
who wasn’t subject to conscription 
Lenders now ask, “What's your draft 
number?” . Net job the Yale Uni 
versity Press did in collecting the vari 
ous speeches of William O. Douglas, ex 
head of the SEC and now Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The 300 
page book largely summarizes the New 
Deal’s philosophy about such points as 
public directors, regional finance, and 
reorganizations. . . . Simon & Schuster 
has just published a dollar book, “Your 
Corporation Tax; How to Keep It 
Down” by J. K. Lasser, author of the 
perennial guide to deductions “Your 
Income Tax.” Lots of data on the new 
excess-profits levy. 















tow-headed 
tther side of 


LITTLE 
, A kid on the 
the schoolroom puts a papet 
l clip into a rubber band, yanks 


back, aims at the left ear ot 
a boy across by the windows and z-zing ! 
Missed! There's a crack of metal hitting 
metal, a sound not unlike a baseball bat 


swung on the hood of your car. Paper clips 
travel fast! “Who did that?” Miss Beecham 
yelps, whirling around from the |! | 
Ah, well. Let’s leave them ther« 

Many’s the paper clip that has smacked 
up against the steel cabinet which 
Peervent Ventilation, a system used 
schools. And boys put their lunch boxes 
top of the cabinet during lunch hour. Toss 
books on it. Use it as a last resting plac« 
for chewing gum, and even sit there if the 
heat’s not on. All of which, including the 
heat, demands a superior kind of Finish 

So Sherwin-Williams Kem Lustral enamel 
and Kem Art Metal finishes were specified 
Other advantages, to quote the Peerless Unit 
Ventilation Company, are that, “Kem Lustral 
1s the easiest working, one-coat finish we 
have ever tried ... Kem Art Metal is the 
only wrinkle finish we'll use because it's 
practically fool-proof!” 

Most production lines require this quick, 
easy and economical application of Sherwit 
Williams Industrial finishes. Most products 
need the Sherwin-Williams selling power of 
outstanding beauty plus durability. How 
about yours? Drop us a line and we'll get 
together on it. Address The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


' , 
Nackhoare 


houses 





The Peervent De Luxe Cabinet, finished 
with Kem Lustral and Kem Art Metal 
finishes. Made by Peerless Unit Ventila 
tion Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
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Nazis Knit Web 


They continue reshaping of 
industry and agriculture in the 
occupied lands to draw in more 
supplies for war machine. 


BERLIN—Germans are _ feverishly 

ushing plans to draw all of occupied 
esas into a closely-knit customs 
union and to reshape the economies of 
those regions to provide the Reich with 
a maximum of the supplies needed to 
carry on the war. What is of impor- 
tance to German and foreign executives 
alike is the careful division of work 
and of supplies which is being assigned 
by Berliti to each of the members of the 
new European economy. 

Southeastern Europe—including Slo- 

vakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia—will continue to supply the 
Nazis with grain, fodder, and meat as 
in the past. But the new plan calls for 
certain changes. With its acute short- 
age of fats and textile raw materials, 
Germany is drawing up a vast scheme 
for introducing new crops in all of these 
countries to help make up a part of the 
wartime shortage. Soybeans, castor 
beans, sun-flower seeds, and flax are 
some of the new products which will 
be encouraged by Nazi farm agents, 
who will circulate among the farmers, 
offer seed, advice about growing, and a 
fixed price for the entire output next 
season, 
@A Pair of Pipelines—With the con- 
tinuing devastation of Germany's oil 
supplies by the British air forces, spe- 
cial importance is attached to the Ger- 
man aie for building two pipelines 
from the Rumanian oil fields to the 
Reich. With the lower stretches of 
the Danube already threatened with a 
freezeup, Berlin officials have put thou- 
sands of men to work on the pipelines 
so that winter deliveries will not be cur- 
tailed. At the same time, shipments of 
both bauxite and copper from Yugo- 
slavia are being boosted as fast as Ger- 
man technicians can increase output 
of the mines. 

In the highly developed north and 
west, the Germans are following an 
entirely different policy. Scandinavia is 
7 scoured by trade agents from Ber- 
lin for increasing quantities of high- 
grade steel and of wood for both the 
construction and rayon industries. And 
hundreds of carloads of iron ore and 
coal are pouring into Germany every 
day from the rich mines of Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and France. But the 
Reich has found other ways in which to 
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exploit these countries in order to help 
provide war materials. 

®@ Orders to Subcontractors—In France, 
Belgium, and Holland, industries which 
can produce goods on a subcontracting 
basis for the great German manufac- 
turing companies are flooded with 
orders. Only a part of these products 
are munitions. The rest are supplies of 
daily necessities for delivery to German 
shops. 

In these same countries, but particu- 
larly in northern France, modern ma- 
chinery in all of the big factories has 
been removed to Germany if it is the 
sort which strengthens the Nazi war 
industries. 

Also, skilled workers are being drafted 

from all of these regions for work in the 
Reich. Latest report in Berlin is that 
more .than 100,000 Dutch workers, 
70,000 Belgians, and an unknown num- 
ber of Danes are now employed in 
Germany. 
e Trade with Soviet Increases—Soviet- 
German trade relations are a matter of 
a great deal of speculation, even in the 
Reich. Despite widespread skepticism 
over Russia’s ability to supply Germany 
with much, there seems to be little 
question but what significant quantities 
of food, fodder, and a few industrial 
raw materials are reaching Germany. 
Dr. Ejicke, the Reichsbank’s foreign- 
trade expert, declared recently that 
German-Russian trade has jumped from 
a low of 47,000,000 marks in 1938 to 
a level higher than the 1930 peak. 

Apart from growing Soviet-German 
trade, the German-Swedish trade agree- 
ment signed two wecks ago is significant 
because it will boost turnover of two- 


way trade from 1,400.00 

in 1940 to 2,000,000.00 
1941, which means {¢} 
Sweden will top the list of 
wartime suppliers, outstriy 
allied Italy, which heretofo 
first place. This means th 
isolated Sweden's foreign tr 
monopolized by the Nazi 
ready control nearly 75% 

eign trade of Yugoslavia, By 
Rumania. 


Sizing Up “Effort’ 
Canadians are pointing 4 
bottlenecks in production th; 
have resulted from inadequat 
planning and coordination 


OTTAWA—Despite nume: 
mustic reports on Canadian a 
production, there is increasing + 
that the over-all picture is not 
rosy. In some lines, producti 
ning ahead of schedule, but 
particularly aircraft producti 
effects of inadequate planning 
ordination are apparent. Defic: 
program-making rather than in ex 
tion seem to constitute the bott 
@ Performance vs. Capacity—Key 
tions before the government boar 
cently set up to rule on war-plant 
preciation allowances are 
observers. In the light of the 
ments Canadian industrialists 
made and are prepared to make ; 
tributions to the war effort, some « 
say that Canadian industry is 
of doing much more than it ha 


IM pre 


asked to do. 


These critics admit that Ottawa's « 
penditure of $1,025,000,000 on 
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No position in Britain today ex 
ept the Prime Minister's is more 
nportant than that of Ambassador 
to the United States, which is to be 
filed by Lord Halifax (right) 

Despite the fact that he was con- 
dered something of a mystic when 
e was Viceroy of India, and though 
ie was known to be an “appeaser,” 
long with Chamberlain, up to the 
time the Germans marched into 
Prague, Prime Minister Churchill 
howed his own confidence in Hali 
fax’s present attitude toward the war 
when he said recently, in answer to 
3 question on foreign policy: “Ask 
Lord Halifax. His judgment is better 
than mine.” 

Churchill has said that England 
cannot win this war without Amer 
ica’s aid, and he asked for planes and 
ships and munitions. Lord Halifax is 
his choice of Ambassador to keep the 
United States sold on its support to 
Britain. In the new welding of econ 


ws . v7 
“His Judgment Is Better Than Mine 





omies which is bound to develop 
under the present close relationship 


(page 15), his job will become as 


important to business before this war 
Is Over as it 1s now to diplomacy 











orders is nearly $25,000,000 above the 
volume of war equipment supplied to 
Britain during the entire World War, 
but insist that need and capacity should 
be the only measures used 

e The Plane Problem—Aircraft produc- 
tion is cited as a good case in point 
As in the United States, many now 
clam that Canada at the beginning 
of the war should have converted at 
least a part of its auto plant capacity 
for construction of planes. Automobile 
factories have been working on big 
orders for wartime transport units, but 
insiders insist that, with only modest 
expansion, the plants could have han 
dled this work and taken on a fair 
volume of plane business too 

The failure to include engine produc- 
tion in the Dominion’s aircraft program 
(instead of depending on motors from 
Great Britain or the United States) is 
also considered a mistake. Engine pro- 
duction may be attempted in the course 
of 1941. 

Canadian plane production is very 
uneven. Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
is now turning out five Hurricanes a 
week and expects to step this up to 25 
a week before the end of January. But 
one of the other big steel companies is 
continuing production for the British 
of a model known now to be obsolete, 
though no instructions have come from 
London for a changeover to a new 
model. 

And another company, which has 
made a good showing on trainer planes, 
will complete its present order by April, 
but it has not yet received additional 
orders or instructions to tool up for 
another model. 
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New Talc Sources 


Imports now come mainly 
from India and Manchuria, but 
deposits in California may be 
adequate to meet demand. 


he talc that goes into talcum powder 
must be added to the long list of prod 
ucts no longer available from traditional 
sources because of the war. American 
manufacturers formerly relied on 
imports of Italian tale are now drawing 
on stocks built up before Italy entered 
the war, and are developing new sources 
both in the Far East and in the United 
States > 

Tale imports now are coming mainly 
from the famous Jaipur mines in India, 
and from Japanese-controlled Manchu 
ria. But uncertain conditions in the Far 
East have led to preliminary exploita 
tion of deposits in California which, it 
is believed, will eventually be adequate 
to supply the entire domestic demand 
for high quality tal 
@ Bead and Flake—Talc is graded into 
two types, bead and flake, depending on 
the shape of the particles, with the flake 
type preferable for cosmetic use. Until 
development of the California deposits, 
most American talc was of the bead va 
ricty, which forms into little balls on 
contact with moisture, causing minor 
skin irritation. 

Another difficulty with both Ameri 
can and Canadian talc is the relatively 
high content of impurities, mostly mica 
and silica. The same objection was of 


who 








fered by American manufacturers to 


samples submitted from South America. 


Hlowever, modern pulverizing equip 
ment makes it possible to produce fine 
powder with even second-grade talc 


bases 


Red Opportunism 


Soviet no longer fears 
Tokyo, but does profitable war- 
time transit business for both 


Japanese and Germans. 


Vhe Soviet Union is playing an op 


portunistic game in the Far East just 
as it is in Europe 
Last December, when the Russians 


and the Japanese were patching up thei 
differences because the European wat 
offered new political and business op 
portunities which neither could fully 
exploit as long as it feared trouble from 
the other, the Russians agreed to work 
out a new fisheries agreement with the 
Japanese “before the end of 1940.” 

@ Important to Tokyo—Because fishing 


is one of Japan's greatest industries and 
some of the most productive fishing 
beds are in leased Soviet waters, the 
pact was cagerly sought by ‘Tokyo. The 


fact that Moscow, with only 10 days to 
go, has still not made a pact with ‘Tokyo 
indicates that the Russians littl 
fear that they are going to be scriously 
threatened in Europe or that the 
much fear of Japan in the East 
Nevertheless, they are doing a profit 
able transit business for the Germans 
and the Japanese. Though skeptics 
had traveled the Transsiberian railroad 
doubted if it could ever carry cnough 
non-Russian business to amount to any 


h ive 


have 


who 


thing, it is obvious now that the volume 
being carried is not as small as was at 
first expected. Manchukuo 
for instance, get all their supplies of 
hops from Germany and Czechoslovakia 
(Japanese breweries still depend entirely 
on imports from the United States 
@ Dyestuffs Still Arrive—German 
stuffs, pharmaceuticals, optical 
precision mstruments, machine-tool at 
tachments continue to arrive in Japan m 
undiminished quantities compared with 
the prewar period. The same can be 
said of scientific books and periodical 
literature. But imports of complete ma 
chine tools, structural steels, alloy steels, 
and heavy chemicals (such as ammon 
ium sulphate and potassium salts) have 
practically dried up. Nevertheless, Ger 
many in September actually outsold 
Britain in Japan-controlled China 
Germany is also reported to be using 
Japan as trading agent for imports of 
American and Chilean copper. Hydro 
genated soybean oil, probably for use in 
soap and margarine manufacture, has 
lately begun to be shipped to Germany 


breweries, 


dye 
glass, 
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PROFIT AND LOSS 





Benny-the-Bum’s 


Variety, the theatrical weekly, tells 
the story of an ingenious gentleman 
named Benjamin Fogelman, who used 
to run a night club in Philadelphia with 
the delicate name of “Benny-the- 
Bum’s.” Not long ago Benny decided 
to quit this wild life; so he sold the 
night club and went into the scrap-iron 
business with his father. Pretty soon, 
though, he got homesick for the night 
club business again. His old place was 
called the Club Bali now, and doing 
well enough so that there was no chance 
of Mr. Fogelman buying it back again. 
In fact, he couldn’t even find a on 
tion on the same street with it. He 
finally had to open up again in quarters 
not very far away from the old ones, but 
well around the corner from them. So 
now Benny lets his old customers know 
where he is by simply sticking a picket 
out in front of the Club Bali, carrying a 
sign saying, “Are You Looking for 
Benny-the- Bums? He’s Right Around 
the Corner at 1321 Locust.” 


Liquor Department 


That increasingly active organization 
known as the Keeley Institute (BW— 
Nov.23'40,p66), in Dwight, IIl., has set 
its Alcoholic Research Department to 
working on what it claims is “absolutely 
the first attempt in history to determine 
the economic loss to industry caused 
by alcoholism.” This study has already 
got under way in Chicago, and advance 
reports are already disclosing that 
alcohol is the cause of 48% more ab- 
sences from work among common 
workers than among more skilled work- 
men; and that in one Chicago district 
20% of the men are absent from work 
at least twice a month because of the 
effects of drinking, or else they are just 
chronic alcoholic cases. 

By the time it’s through with this 
interesting study, the Keeley Institute 
promises to have gathered enough in- 
formation “to supply personnel and 
social workers with a storehouse of 
facts” on alcoholism in industry. 

A less elusive field of study, and one 
guaranteed to provide just as big a 
storehouse of facts for social historians, 
is the liquor industry itself—and how it 
plugs its products. And how it plugs its 
products! 

In the last couple of weeks two com- 
panies have launched new drinks—both 
of them with what you couldn’t call 
anything less than éclat. Take the 
Carioca rum people, who had a new 
bottled eggnog to introduce to the pub- 
| lic. You'd never guess how they decided 
| to introduce it, even if you were a pros- 


pect for the Keeley cure, so we'r 
ting the whole procedure down he: 

First they got a St. Bernard dog 
came down from his home in 
necticut in a station wagon. 
threw a white blanket on his back. 
the word CARIOCA printed o; 
They hung a barrel around his 
with the word CARIOCA A printed « 
They got three beautiful mode! 
hang onto the St. Bernard’s leash. ‘I 
the whole crowd of them marched 
Grand Central station, where the 
snow train of the season was about 
pull out for a skiing week-end in | 
Placid, and the three dolls tapped 
St. Bernard’s barrel, and fed paper « 
full of eggnog to the departing sh 
until the film ran out in the publi 
man’s camera, and that was how Cari 
Eggnog was christened. 

The Chateau Martin Wine pe 
had a new American champagne to 
troduce last week, and it was their fa 
to have a big party to do it. T! 
sealed the invitations up in empt 
champagne bottles, and asked severa 
hundred people to come down an 
meet the new champagne on a fishin 
schooner in the Hudson River. ‘T! 
schooner’s name was “Sachem,” becau 
everything about this party was Ame: 
ican with a vengeance. The authors of 
the tune, “I Am an American,” wer 
invited to be there. Ezra Stone was 
there, because, as Henry Aldrich on th: 
radio, he represents an “All-American 
Boy.” George Lowther and Eileen Her- 
rick were there, because they were “the 
most publicized American sweethearts 
of the decade”—and so on. 

There were even four models at the 
party, chosen to represent the All- 
American Blonde, Redhead, Brunette, 
and Brownette—respectively. In the 
course of the evening the girls were 
christened Miss Champagne, Miss Bur- 
gundy, Miss Port, and Miss Sherry— 
respectively, and Chateau Martin’s 
president explained the purpose of the 
party was to show America could pro- 
duce everything she needed as a nation. 


Flower Salesmanship 


A florist in Milwaukee—and probably 
florists in a number of other cities by 
this time—are now selling love-insurance 
policies. These policies guarantee a man 
the affections of his wife or sw eetheart 
for the year 1941. All a man’s got to 
do is give the florist a list of the dates 
he wants to remember in the year—the 
lady’s birthday, anniversary, Christmas, 
Mother’s Day, etc.—and then forget all 
about them. Every time one comes up, 
there’s the florist at the door with a 
thoughtful remembrance from him. 
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“Hands” or “Heads”? 


When C. Donald Dallas, president 
¢ Revere Copper and Brass Inc., re- 
cently announced the $10,000 “Revere 
Award” for the best suggestions sub- 
mitted by workmen in the metal indus- 
tries to speed up the defense program, 
he was but going back to the fountain- 
head of American industrial progress. 

It is true that for years past we have 
relied more and more upon the organ- 
zed research of industry to unearth and 
put to work the basic scientific data 
upon which our technology is based. 
Of course all that is vitally important. 
Nothing can take its place. 

But sometimes I wonder whether we 
have gone so far in specialization as to 
forget the progress that has been made 
and can be made out of the day’s work. 
Long before we had highly organized 
industrial research, as such, the work- 
shops of America were turning out ideas 
and gadgets that have given birth to 
some of our greatest “t saeTg They 
came straight out of the heads of 
American workmen. 

Now, in our emergency, we need 
the best industrial thinking we can 
command, from whatever source. So 
Mr. Dallas proposes that we tap that 
old original spring. And he puts up a 
generous premium to prime its flow. 

In other words, he is setting out to 
prove that the workers of American 
industry are not just “hands,” that there 
still are “heads” among them. 




















Co-ops—A Buyer’s Angle 


In the Nov. 23 issue of this depart- 
ment, under the head “Co-ops,” a 
reader whose business must compete 
with farm cooperatives pointed out the 
handicap suffered by the independent 
business enterprise under such income- 
tax-free competition. 

Here is a letter from Robert C. 
Wheeler, of Barker & Wheeler, Albany, 
N. Y., setting forth the viewpoint of a 
consumer who disapproves of coopera- 
tives in principle, yet uses one: 

First, I belong to a cooperative myself 
and, second, I entirely disapprove of the 
theory of them. I think both in theory 
and in practice it should be to the advan- 
tage of everyone to devote his time and 
attention to his own business and not try 
to organize side issues that will skim the 
cream from the business of someone else 
while he still relies on that someone else 
as a standby, in case the rather tenuous 
structure he has erected fails to give service. 

But when the demand for them is so great 
as to result in their widespread organization, 
there must be reasons why the regular service 
is not adequate and satisfactory. 

In my own case, as an engineer, each 
year we are more and more purchasing 
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things on standard specification. But if | 
go to an ordinary mercantile establishment, 
I do not have and cannot have any idea 
of the quality of things I am buying. At the 
“co-op” the various ordinary household ne 
cessities are bought on specification, and if 


you have not tried it, you would be surprised | 


to find what a uniformly superior set of 
products you are able to secure at a price 
either no more or perhaps less than you 
would pay for a very uncertain product at 
the corner grocery. 

I know that a good many of the mem- 
bers feel as I do with regard to the unfortu 
nate side of displacing the regular estab 
lishments in this manner, but when the 
regular establishments get to the point 


where you can buy a product on the basis | 


of its quality and uniformity, rather than 
on the basis of an advertising slogan, I be 
lieve you will find people like myself, how- 
ever many of us there may be, will quickly 
abandon the cooperatives and go back to 
the regular channels. 

I am not acquainted to any great extent 
with the operation of the big cooperatives, 
but I have a feeling that the smaller units 
which handle houschold necessities arc 
becoming more and more widespread, and 
the discovery that products of high and 
uniform quality can be had is doing a great 
deal to extend their use. 

In the small cooperative with which | 
am acquainted there is paid help, but all 
peak loads are taken up by volunteer work- 
ers. I am entirely sure that women of the 
class who belong to this cooperative would 
not spend their time for the sake of saving 
two or three cents on an article, but are 
doing it in protest against uncertainties of 
quality in goods obtained elsewhere. 

Reader Wheeler sets forth an inter- 
esting aspect of a highly controversial 
subject, raises also several questions. 
(1) Is not the advertised brand _ itself 
a warranty of the maker’s responsibility 
for uniform quality? (2) How much of 
the price advantage of his co-op is due 
to the “volunteer” labor of its mem- 
bers? (3) When the co-op members 
“skim the cream” from the business 
of the “regular” dealers, how much of 
their savings on the items they han- 
dle are canceled out by the higher 
prices they must pay for the items left 
to the dealers; ice.. Mr. Wheeler's 
“standby” service? (4) To repeat the 
original question of Nov. 23, what will 
be the effect on the whole set-up 
producers and consumers alike—if more 
and more trade is shifted from the 
income-tax-paying business to an ex- 
empt group, such as the farm coopera 
tives? (5) What are “regular” pro 
ducers and dealers doing to mect legiti- 
mate demands from consumers for full 
and trustworthy standards and warran 
ties of quality, which seems to be Mr 
Wheeler's chief demand? Or, if such 
standards and warranties are available, 


what can be done to convince him and | 


his fellow co-ops of their validity? W.C. 

















































om is nothing more uncertain 


than the weather . 


. » but come what 


may this winter, howling winds and 
drifting snow. sleet, hail or sub-zero 
temperature, there is one thing that is 


certain! 


Though highways may be blocked 


and rivers choked with ice. . 


. though 


gales may sweep the mountains and 
pile tremendous drifts in the valleys 
. » » though other forms of transporta- 
tion may be paralyzed . . . it is certain 
that the trains will get through! 


Particularly during this season of the 
year. thousands of shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight throughout the coun- 
try smile with confidence when they 
think of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way ... they know from past expe- 
rience that freight routed over this rail- 


way will move! 


If you want to lick the uncertainty 
of the weather, call or write a Norfolk 
and Western representative—he will 
be glad to help you with fast, econom- 


ical — certain, “all-w 


sh 





- 
routings! 
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DEFENSE AND OVERTIME 


After France capitulated to Germany, the political drums 
in Washington began to beat, the country became wor- 
ried about national defense, and Congress passed appro- 
priations right and left to build up the Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps. But the nation moved faster politically than 
it did industrially. It has taken months for business men 
and workers to get to rolling up their sleeves. Mr. Knud- 
sen’s 64-hour blackout from Friday evening at 5 to Mon- 
day morning at 9 is a statistical fact, not an emotional 
outburst. 

In certain industries, like machinery and machine tools, 
the over-40-hour week was in force before the national 
defense effort began in earnest; and these industries are 
still operating on a long schedule. But in most quarters, 
the step-up from under 40 hours to over has been grad- 
ual—almost lackadaisical—as these figures of the National 
Industrial Conference Board demonstrate: 

-—Average No. of Hours Worked Per Week— 
Nov., Jan. March May fuly Sept. Nov. 

Industrial Classification 1939 -— 1940 
Automobiles coin. 39 5.6 369 34.3. 32.3 40.2 
Electrical manufacturing. . 39.8 39.3 39.7 40.0 40.3 2 42.1 
Iron and steel 3 39.5 37.0 32.3 35.7 36.5 ' 39.6 
Rubber tires veo SRO 266 34) TS WS " 35.5 
Agricultural implements... 39.0 39.4 39.4 39.4 39.0 . 39.5 
Foundries : 39.3 39.0 37.1 36.5 38.5 . 41.3 
Machines, machine tools. 44.3 44.9 448 44.7 44.9 46.2 
Heavy equipment 39.6 40.4 409 40.5 40.9 r 41.5 
Hardware and parts 41.1 41:0 394 39.0 394 ; 42.6 
e The point is that neither business men nor labor lead- 
ers are particularly anxious to extend the work-week. To 
unionized workers the 40-hour week is a defensive safe- 
guard. First, it helps to spread the work; second, it 
tends to standardize labor conditions among members of 
particular industries. So union leaders do not look upon 
time-and-a-half for overtime as a reward to the worker 
for extra effort but rather see it as a device to induce 
employers to hire more men. 

To business men a lengthening of the work-week 
above 40 hours boosts costs automatically under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (page 32). Going up from 40 to 48 
hours at time-and-one-half for overtime, for instance, 
raises labor costs 84%—52 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work. 
That poses the choice of raising prices or taking a cut 
in profits. And since, in many cases, corporations sell 
goods on a contract basis—at a fixed price—any increase 
in the cost per unit of output results perforce in a drop in 
profits per unit. 


© Right now, government contracts are the big bugaboo 
for most companies, faced as they are with the dilemma 
of an agreed-upon price and a request for speedier deliv- 
eries—meaning overtime work. If contracts are on a cost- 
plus-a-fixed fee basis. then the cost of overtime can be 
charged to government. But what about the numerous 
sub-contracts that were entered into between manufac- 
turers and other manufacturers at fixed prices? Overtime 
rates would mean adjustments in price all along the line. 


48 


The government could cut through the great 
problems introduced by overtime by awarding | 
for prompt or quickened deliveries. ‘In that case, th 
incentive to speed up production might more than 
the increase in labor costs resulting from a longer 
week. And it is worth observing that an increase in 
ing hours is not all loss and no profit to the emp! 
Since plant and machinery operate longer and tur 
more units of product, it means (1) that probably m 
nance costs are cut per unit; (2) that overhead cost 
unit are reduced, and (3) depreciation is speeded uy 
sulting in more rapid cash reimbursement for ca 
outlays. 


© There is a further consideration: efficiency. But n 
rule can be laid down. In some industries, a longer 
week may cut down output per worker per hou 
others, the return to the manufacturer in goods per d 
of labor cost might actually increase. But that is 1 
major determinant of policy in wartime. The objec 
to produce, not to count expense. The emergency put 
premium on speed. And longer hours, though they 
introduce inefficiency, result in greater output per m 
per week. He may produce less per hour, but, work 
more hours, his aggregate output would be up. For B 
ish workers, for instance, the basic work-week is 47 hor 
But in munitions industries they work as long as 72 ho 
and currently an effort is being made to cut the work 
week down to 60 hours. 

The British are not reckoning the outlays in pounds 
sterling; efficiency is secondary to volume. And if this 
government wants speed above all else, then it becomes 
essential to slash through rules and regulations in order 
to guarantee that increased costs of labor resulting from 
overtime will be met; in that way, neither labor nor in 
dustry would be penalized and, therefore, be inclined to 
buck the defense effort. That is the necessary price of 
doing business in an emergency. 


@In dollars and cents, moreover, increased costs due 
to overtime cannot very well be large relative to the total 
defense bill. In major industries essential to armament— 
machinery, iron and steel, transportation equipment, 
automobile factories, forest products, chemicals, etc.— 
annual wages aggregate $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 
at the outside in a high business year. Now assume an 
84% boost in the price of labor; then labor costs at the 
very, very most would shoot up $700,000,000 a year (as 
against a defense outlay which will run to well over 
$5,000,000,000 next year). And even that maximum 
estimate would necessitate a nationwide shift from 40 
to a steady 48 hours—an unlikely contingency; for all 
manufacturing industries will not be working overtime 
all the time. 
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People pay attention when you put i 


How a smart 


HE H. J. Heinz Company ran a 4-color 

double spread on tomato ketchup in the 
May 4th issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post. The ad was also reproduced on display 
pieces supplied to Heinz salesmen. Things 
happened fast: 

More than 20,000 displays went up in 
grocery stores. 

Sales of Heinz Ketchup zoomed through- 


out the country—as much as 249% and 442% 
in individual stores. 


it in the KINY ] 


fomato made 


HUP SALES JUMP 


Sales stayed up after the displays were 
taken down. 

These striking results led Heinz to repeat 
the same type of promotion— on other Heinz 
products—every succeeding month. 

Another dramatic demonstration that the 
Post wins enthusiastic dealer cooperation 
that dealers know their customers read ad- 
vertising when they see it in the Post. 

No wonder you find advertisers like Heinz 


in the Post for 32 years. 
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How to Build Water-co« 1 Roofs 


How to Build Stee Roots w 
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Membrane Waterproofing Instructions 
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Painting of Creosoted Wood 


Piston Rings for Diesel Engines 


Piston Rings for Compressors 


Piston Rings for Bearings, Pr 
“How to Order Piston Rings 


“Sectional Bronze Packing for 
Marine Steam Engines 


Sectional Bronze-lIron Packir 
Locomotive Main Cylinder 
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Tar Acids 
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In a previous advertisement in this s 
we wrote “/vervone says busin 
‘ coupon iii ) 
f "And we put on a route Ssiip se 


ev could send this list of new 


ublications to their associates 


Requests ror <<, ot these tolders 
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DO send coupons 


send coupons. To make it easier 
we are attaching a coupon t 
that you can tear out the whole « 
fill in the 
rh 
itis 


collections of manufacturers’ technic: 


coupon and send it to us 


, . 
has been called one 


ature It is fu of tacts, figures, cost 


etails, operating results 


wh ch you Can save money or pre 


troubles. 


Check off the ones vou want and ser 


Koppers Company, Kop} 


the coupon. 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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